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Art. I.— THE HEBREW DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE. 


On the one extreme, a large majority of Christian 
scholars have asserted that the doctrine of a retributive 
immortality is clearly taught throughout the Old Testa- 
ment. Able writers, like Bishop Warburton, have main- 
tained, on the other extreme, that it says nothing what- 
ever about a future life, but rather implies the total and 
eternal end of men in death. But the most judicious 
and truthful critics, as it seems to us, hold an interme- 
diate position, and affirm that the Hebrew Scriptures 
show a general belief in the separate existence of the 
spirit, not indeed as experiencing rewards and punish- 
ments, but as surviving in the common silence and 
gloom of the vast under-world, a desolate empire of 
darkness yawning beneath all graves, and peopled with 
dream-like ghosts. 

A number of important passages have been cited from 
different parts of the Old 'l'estament by the advocates of 
the view first mentioned above. It will be well for us 
to notice these and their misuse before proceeding farther 
with our subject. 

The translation of Enoch has been regarded as a reve- 
lation of the immortality of man. It is singular that Dr. 
Priestley should suggest, as the probable fact, so sheer 
and baseless a hypothesis as he does in his notes upon 
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the book of Genesis. He says, “ Enoch was probably a 
prophet authorized to announce the reality of another 
life after this, and he might be removed into it, without 
dying, as an evidence of the truth of his doctrine.’ The 
gross materialism of this supposition, and the failure of 
God’s design which it implies, are a sufficient refutation 
of it. And besides the utter unlikelihood of the thought, 
it is entirely destitute of support in the premises. One 
of the most curious of the many strange things to be 
found in Warburton’s argument for the Divine Legation 
of Moses — an argument marked, as is well known, by 
profound erudition, and, in many respects, by consum- 
mate ability —is the use he makes of this account to 
prove that Moses believed the doctrine of immortality, 
but purposely obscured the fact from which it might be 
drawn by the people, in order that it might not interfere 
with his doctrine of the temporal special providence of 
Jehovah over the Jewish nation. Such a course is in- 
consistent with sound morality, much more with the 
character of an inspired prophet of God. 

The only history we have of Enoch is in the fifth 
chapter of the book of Genesis. The substance of it is 
as follows: “ And Enoch walked with God during his 
appointed years; and then he was not, for God took 
him.” ‘The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews — fol- 
lowing the example of those Rabbins who several cen- 
turies before his time began to give mystical interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures — infers from this statement 
that Enoch was borne into heaven without tasting 
death. But it is not certainly known who the author of 
that Epistle was ; and whoever he was, his opinion, of 
course, can have no authority upon a subject of criticism, 
like this. It would seem as if Paul was not the author 
of the sentiment in question, because he, undeniably, 
believed that Christ was the first man ever taken from 
the earth, or from the world of shadows under the 
ground, to the world of angels over the sky. Replying 
to the supposititious argument furnished by this passage, 
we say, Take the account as it reads, and it neither as- 
serts nor implies the idea commonly held concerning it. 
It says nothing about translation or immortality, nor can 
anything of the kind be legitimately deduced from it. 
Its plain meaning is no more nor less than this: Enoch 
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lived three hundred and sixty-five years, fearing God and 
keeping his commandments, and then he died. Many 
of the Rabbins, fond as they are of finding the doctrine 
of future blessedness for the good, in the Pentateuch, 
interpret this narrative, justly, as only signifying an im- 
mature death: for Enoch, it will be recollected, reached 
but about half the average age of the others whose names 
are mentioned in the chapter. Had this occurrence been 
intended as the revelation of a truth, it would have been 
fully and clearly stated, otherwise it could not answer 
any purpose. As Le Clerc observes, “If the writer be- 
lieved so important a fact as that Enoch was immortal, 
it is wonderful that he related it as secretly and obscurely 
as if he wished to hide it.” But, finally, even admitting 
that the account is to be regarded as teaching literally 
that God took Enoch, it by no means proves a revela- 
tion of the doctrine of general immortality. It does not 
show that anybody else would ever be translated, or 
would in any way enter upon a future state of existence. 
It is not put forth as a revelation, it says nothing what- 
ever concerning a revelation. It seems to mean, either 
that Enoch suddenly died, or that he disappeared, no- 
body knew whither. But if it really means that God 
took him into heaven, it is more natural to think that 
that was done as a special favor than as a sign of what 
awaited others. No general cause is stated, no conse- 
quence deduced, no principle laid down, no reflection 
added. How then can it be said that the doctrine of a 
future life for man is revealed by it, or implicated in it? 
The removal of Elijah in a chariot of fire, of which we 
read in the second chapter of the Second Book of Kings, 


is usually supposed to have served as a miraculous proof 


of the fact that the faithful servants of Jehovah were to be 
rewarded with a life in the heavens. The author of this 
boox is not known, and can hardly be guessed at with 
any degree of plausibility. It was unquestionably writ- 
ten, or rather compiled, a long time — probably several 
hundred years — after the prophets, whose wonderful 
adventures it recounts, had passed away. ‘The internal 
evidence is sufficient, both in quality and quantity, to 
demonstrate that the book is for the most part a collec- 
tion of traditions. This characteristic applies with par- 
ticular force to the ascension of Elijah. But grant the 
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literal truth of the account, it will not prove the point in 
support of which it is advanced, because it does not 
purport to have been done as a revelation of the doctrine 
in question, nor did it in any way answer the purpose of 
such a revelation. So far from this, in fact, it does not 
seem even to have suggested the bare idea of another 
state of existence in a single instance. For when Elisha 
returned without Elijah, and told the sons of the proph- 
ets at Jericho that his master had gone up in a chariot 
of fire, — which event they knew beforehand was going 
to happen, — they, instead of asking the particulars or 
exulting over the revelation of a life in heaven, calmly 
said to him, “‘ Behold, there be with thy servants fifty 
sons of strength; let them go, we pray thee, and seek for 
Elijah, lest peradventure a whirlwind, the blast of the 
Lord, hath caught him up and cast him upon one of the 
mountains, or into one of the valleys.’ And he said, 
Ye shall notsend. But when they urged him till he was 
ashamed, he said, Send.” ‘This is all that is told us. 
Had it occurred as is stated, it would not so easily have 
passed from notice; but mighty inferences, never to be 
forgotten, would have been drawn from it at once. The 
story as it stands reminds one of the closing scene in the 
career of Romulus, speaking of whom the Latin his- 
torian says: “In the thirty-seventh year of his reign, 
while he was reviewing an army, a tempest arose, in the 
midst of which he was suddenly snatched from the eyes 
of men. Hence some thought he was killed by the 
Senators, others that he was borne aloft to the gods.” If 
the ascension of Elijah to heaven in a chariot of fire did 
really take place, and the books held by the Jews as in- 
spired and sacred contained a history of it at the time of 
our Saviour, it is certainly singular that neither he nor 
any of the Apostles allude to it in connection with the 
subject of a future life. 

The miracles performed by Elijah and by Elisha in 
restoring the dead children to life — related in the seven- 
teenth chapter of the First Book of Kings, and in the 
fourth chapter of the Second Book — are often cited in 
proof of the position that the doctrine of immortality is 
revealed in.the Old Testament. The narration of these 
events is found in a record of unknown authorship. 
The mode in which the miracles were effected, if they 
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were miracles, — the prophet measuring himself upon 
the child, his eyes upon his eyes, his mouth upon his 
mouth, his hands upon his hands, and in one case the 
child sneezing seven times, — looks dubious. The two 
accounts so closely resemble each other, as to cast still 
greater suspicion upon both. In addition to these con- 
siderations, and even fully granting the reality of the 
miracles, they do not touch the real controversy, namely, 
whether the Hebrew Scriptures contain the revealed 
doctrine of a conscious immortality or of a future retri- 
bution. The prophet said, “O Lord my God, let this 
child’s soul, I pray thee, come into his inward parts 
again.” And the Lord heard the voice of Elijah, and 
the soul of the child came into him again, and he re- 
vived.” Now the most this can show is that the child’s 
soul was then existing in a separate state. It does not 
prove that the soul was immortal, nor that it was ex- 
periencing retribution, nor even that it was conscious. 
And we do not deny that the ancient Jews believed that 
the spirits of the dead retained a nerveless, shadowy 
being in the solemn vaults of the under-world. The 
Hebrew word rendered soul in the text is susceptible of 
three meanings: first, the shade which upon the dissolu- 
tion of the body is gathered to its fathers in the great 
subterranean congregation; second, the breath of a per- 
son, used as synonymous with his life; third, a part of 
the vital breath of God, which the Hebrews regarded 
as the source of the /ife of all creatures, and the with- 
drawing of which they supposed was the cause of 
death. It is clear that neither of these meanings can 
prove anything in regard to the real point at issue, that 
is, concerning a future life of rewards and punishments. 
One of the strongest arguments brought to support 
the proposition which we are combating — at least so 
considered by nearly all the Rabbins, and by not a few 
modern critics — is the account of the vivification of the 
dead recorded in the thirty-seventh chapter of the book 
of Ezekiel. ‘The prophet “was carried in the spirit of 
Jehovah,” that is, mentally, in a prophetic eestasy, into a 
valley full of dry bones. “'The bones came together, the 
flesh grew on them, the breath came into them, and the 
lived and stood on their feet, an exceedingly great host.” 
It should first be observed, that this account is not given 
1 * 
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as an actual occurrence or a fact, but, after the manner 
of Ezekiel, as a prophetic vision meant to symbolize 
something. Now of what was it intended as the sym- 
bol, — a doctrine, or a coming event,—a general truth 
to enlighten and guide uncertain men, or an approaching 
deliverance to console and encourage the desponding 
Jews? It is fair to let the prophet be his own inter- 
preter, without aid from the glosses of prejudiced theo- 
rizers. It must be borne in mind that at this time the 
prophet and his countrymen were bearing the grievous 
burden of bondage in a foreign nation. “ And Jehovah 
said to me, Son of man, these bones denote the whole 
house of Israel. Behold they say, ‘ Our bones are dried, 
and our hope is lost ,and we are cut off” This plainly 
denotes their present suffering in the Babylonish captiv- 
ity, and their despair of being delivered from it. “ There- 
fore prophesy, and say to them, ‘ Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah, Behold, I will open your graves and cause you 
to come up out of your graves, O my people, and bring 
you into the land of Israel.’” That is, I will rescue you 
from your slavery and restore you to freedom in your own 
land. ‘The dry bones and their subsequent vivification 
therefore clearly symbolize the misery of the Israelites 
and their speedy restoration to happiness. Death is fre- 
quently used in a figurative sense to denote misery, and 
life to signify happiness. But those who maintain that 
the doctrine of the resurrection is taught as a revealed 
truth in the Hebrew Scriptures, are not willing to let 
this passage pass so easily. Mr. Barnes says, “ The 
illustration proves that the doctrine was one with which 
the people were familiar.” Jerome states the argument 
more fully, thus: “ A similitude drawn from the resurrec- 
tion, to foreshadow the restoration of the people of Israel, 
would never have been employed unless the resurrection 
itself were believed to be a fact of future occurrence; for 
no one thinks of confirming what is uncertain by what 
has no existence.” It is not difficult to reply to these 
objections with convincing force. First, the vision was 
not used as proof or confirmation, but as symbol and 
prophecy. Secondly, the use of anything as an illustra- 
tration does by no means imply that it is commonly be- 
lieved as a fact. For instance, we are told in the ninth 
chapter of the book of Judges, that Jotham related an 
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allegory to the people as an illustration of their conduct 
in choosing a king, saying, “ The trees once on a time 
went forth to anoint a king over them; and they said to 
the olive-tree, Come thou and reign over us,’— and so on. 
Does it follow that at that time it was a common belief 
that the trees actually went forth once in a while to 
choose them aking? Thirdly, if a given thing is gener- 
ally believed as a fact, a person who uses it expressly as 
a symbol, of course does not thereby give his sanction 
to it as a fact. And if a belief in the resurrection 
of the dead were generally entertained in the time of the 
prophet, its origin is not implied, and it does not follow 
that it was a doctrine of revelation, or even a true doc- 
trine. Finally, there is one consideration which shows 
conclusively that this vision was never intended to 
typify the resurrection; namely, that it has nothing cor- 
responding to the most essential part of that doctrine. 
When the bones have come together and are covered 
with flesh, God does not call up the departed spirits of 
these bodies from Sheol, does not bring back the van- 
ished lives to animate their former tabernacles, now 
miraculously renewed. No, he but breathes on them 
with his vivifying breath, and straightway they live and 
move. This is not a resurrection, but a new creation. 
The common idea of a bodily restoration implies — and 
that any just retribution be compatible with it, it neces- 
sarily implies — the vivification of the dead frame, not 
by the introduction of new life, but by the reinstalment 
of the very same life or spirit, the identical consciousness 
that before animated it. Such is not represented as 
being the case in Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry 
bones. ‘That vision had no reference to another life, or 
to the future state. 

In this connection, the revelation made by the angel in 
his prophecy, recorded in the twelfth chapter of the book 
of Daniel, concerning the things which should happen in 
the Messianic times , must not be passed without notice. 
It reads as follows: “ And many of the sleepers of the 
dust of the ground shall awake, those to life everlasting, 
and these to shame, to contempt everlasting. And they 
that are wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and they that turn many to righteousness, as the 
stars for ever and ever.” No one can deny that a judg- 
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ment, in which reward and punishment shall be distrib- 
uted according to merit, is here clearly foretold. The 
meaning of the text, taken with the connection, is, that 
when the Messiah appears, and establishes his kingdom, 
the righteous shall enjoy a bodily resurrection upon the 
earth to honor and happiness ; but the wicked shall be 
left below, doomed to eternal darkness and death.* This 
seems to imply, fairly enough, that until the advent of 
the Messiah none of the dead were existing consciously in 
a state of retribution. The doctrine of the passage, as is 
well known, was held by some of the Jews at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and, less distinctly, for about two 
centuries previous. Before that time no traces of it can be 
found in their history. Now hada doctrine of such intense 
interest and of such vast importance as this been a mat- 
ter of revelation, it seems hardly possible that it should 
have been confined to one brief and solitary text, that it 
should have flashed up for a single moment so brilliantly, 
and then vanished for three or four centuries in utter 
darkness. Furthermore, nearly one half of the book of 
Daniel is written in the Chaldee tongue, and the other 
half in the Hebrew, indicating that it had two authors, 
who wrote their respective portions at different periods. 
Its critical and minute details of events are history rather 
than prophecy. ‘The greater part of the book was un- 
doubtedly written as late as about a hundred and sixty 
years before Christ, long after the awful simplicity and sol- 
itude of the original Hebrew theology had been marred 
and corrupted by an intermixture of the doctrines of 
those heathen nations with whom the Jews had been 
often brought in contact. It was ascribed to Daniel by 
one of those pious frauds frequently discovered even in 
the history of our own religion. The motive for assign- 
ing it to him was to give the authority and weight of so 
great a name to its flattering relations and its encour- 
aging prophecies. Such being the facts in the case, the 
text is evidently without force to prove a divine revela- 
tion of the doctrine it teaches. 

In the twenty-second chapter of the Gospel by Mat- 
thew, Jesus says to the Sadducees, “ But as touching 


>) 
the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that which 


* See “The Last Things,” by Rev. Walter Wood, p. 45. 
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was spoken unto you by God, saying, ‘I am the God of 
Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob’? 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” The 
passage to which reference is made is written in the third 
chapter of the book of Exodus. In order to ascertain the 
force of the Saviour’s argument, the extent of meaning it 
had in his mind, and the amount of knowledge attributed 
by it to Moses, it will be necessary to determine first 
what, purpose he had definitely in view in his reply to the 
Sadducees, and how he proposed to accomplish it. We 
shall find that the use he made of the text does not im- 
ply that Moses had the slightest idea of any sort of fu- 
ture life for man, much less of an immortal life of bless- 
edness for the good, and of suffering for the bad. We 
should suppose, beforehand, that such would be the case, 
since upon examining the declaration cited, with its con- 
text, we find it to be simply a statement made by Jeho- 
vah explaining who he was, — that he was the ancient 
national guardian of the Jews, the Lord God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. This does not seem to contain the 
most distant allusion to the immortality of man, or to 
have suggested any such thought to the mind of Moses. 
It should be distinctly understood from the outset, that 
Jesus did not quote this passage from the Pentateuch as 
proving anything of itself, or as intending to prove any- 
thing by it directly, but he quoted it as being of ac- 
knowledged authority to the Sadducees themselves, to 
form the basis of a process of reasoning. ‘The purpose 
he had in view plainly was, to convince the Sadducees 
either of the possibility or of the actuality of the resur- 
rection of the dead. Its possibility, if we assume that 
by resurrection he meant the Jewish doctrine of a mate- 
rial restoration, the reunion of soul and body; its actu- 
ality, if we suppose he meant the conscious immortality 
of the soul separate from the body. If the resurrection 
was physical, Christ demonstrates to the Sadducees its 
possibility, by refuting the false notion upon which they 
based their denial of itt—thus. They said, The resurrec- 
tion of the body is impossible, because the principle of 
life, the consciousness, has utterly perished, and the body 
cannot live alone. Hereplied, It is possible, because the 
soul has an existence separate from the body, and may, 
consequently, be reunited to it. You admit that Jehovah 
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said, after they were dead, I am the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob: but he is the God of the living, and 
not of the dead, for all live unto him. You must con- 
fess this. ‘The soul then survives the body, and a res- 
urrection is possible. It will be seen that this implies 
nothing concerning the nature or duration of the sepa- 
rate existence, merely the fact of it. But if Christ meant 
by the resurrection of the dead, as we think he did, the 
introduction of the disembodied and conscious sou} into 
a state of eternal blessedness, the Sadducees denied its 
reality by maintaining that no such thing as a soul ex- 
_isted after bodily dissolution. He then proved to them 
its reality in the following manner. You believe — for 
Moses, to whose authority you implicitly bow, relates 
it — that God said, “I am the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob,” and this, long after they died. But evidently 
he cannot be said to be the God of that which does not 
exist; therefore their souls must have been still alive. 
And if Jehovah was emphatically their God, their friend, 
of course he will show them his loving-kindness. They 
are, then, in a conscious state of blessedness. The Sav- 
iour does not imply that God said so much in sub- 
stance, nor that Moses intended to teach, or even knew, 
anything like it; but that, by adding to the passage cited 
a premise of his own, which his hearers granted to be 
true, he could deduce so much from it by a train of new 
and unanswerable reasoning. His opponents were 
compelled to admit the legitimacy of his argument, and, 
impressed by its surpassing beauty and force, were si- 
lenced, if not convinced. The credit of this cogent proof 
of human immortality, — God’s love for man is a pledge 
and warrant of his eternal blessedness, — a proof whose 
perfect originality and infinite significance set it far be- 
yond all possibility of a parallel,—is due to the dim 
gropings of no Hebrew prophet, but to the inspired in- 
sight of the great Founder of Christianity. 

The various passages yet unnoticed which purport to 
have been uttered by Jehovah, or at his command, and 
which are urged to show that the reality of a retributive 
life after death is a revealed doctrine of the Old Testa- 
ment, will be found, upon critical examination, either to 
owe their entire relevant force to mistranslation, or to be 
fairly refuted by the reasonings already advanced. Pro- 
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fessor Stuart admits that he finds only one consideration 
to show that Moses had any idea of a future retribution ; 
and that is, that the Egyptians expressly believed it, and 
he is not able to comprehend how Moses, who dwelt so 
long among them, should be ignorant of it.* The rea- 
soning is obviously inconsequential. It is not certain 
that the Egyptians held this doctrine in the time of 
Moses; it may have prevailed among them before or 
after, and not during that period. If they believed it at 
that time, it may have been an esoteric doctrine, with 
which he would not become acquainted. If they be- 
lieved it, and he knew it, he might have classed it with 
other heathen doctrines, and supposed it false. And 
even if he himself believed it, he might possibly not have 
inculcated it upon the Israelites, and the question is, 
what he did actually teach, not what he knew. 

The opinions of the Jews at the time of our Saviour 
have no bearing upon the point in hand, because they 
were received at a later period than the writing of the 
records we are now considering. They were formed, 
and gradually grew in consistency, and in favor, either 
by the natural progress of thought among the Jews them- 
selves, or, more probably, by a blending of the intima- 
tions of the Hebrew Scriptures with Gentile specula- 
tions,— the doctrines of the Egyptians, Hindoos, and 
Persians. We leave this portion of the subject, then, 
with the following proposition. In the canonic books of 
the Old Dispensation there is not a single genuine text, 
claiming to have come from God, which teaches expli- 
citly any doctrine whatever of a life beyond the grave. 
That doctrine as it existed among the Jews was no part 
of their pure religion, but was a part of their philosophy. 
It did not, as they held it, imply anything like our pres- 
ent idea of the immortality of the soul reaping in the 
spiritual world what it had sowed in the physical. It 
simply declared the subsistence of human ghosts amidst 
unbroken gloom and stillness in the cavernous depths of 
the earth, without reward, without punishment, without 
employment, scarcely with consciousness, — as will im- 
mediately appear. 

We now proceed to the second general division of the 


* Exegetical Essays, (Andover, 1230,) p. 108. 
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subject. What does the Old Testament, apart from the 
revelation claimed to be contained in it, and regarding 
only those portions of it which are a collection of the 
poetry, history, and philosophy of the Hebrews, intimate 
concerning a future state of existence? Examining these 
writings with an unbiassed mind, we discover that in 
different portions of them there are large variations and 
opposition of opinion. In some books we trace an un- 
doubting belief in certain rude notions of the future con- 
dition of souls; in other books we encounter unqualified 
denials of every such thing. “ Man lieth down and riseth 
not,” sighs the despairing Job. “The dead cannot praise 
' God, neither any that go down into darkness,” wails the 
repining Psalmist. “ All goto one place,” and “the dead 
know not anything,” asserts the disbelieving Preacher. 
These inconsistencies we shall not stop to point out and 
comment upon. ‘They are immaterial to our present 
purpose, which is to bring together, in their general 
agreement, the sum and substance of the Hebrew ideas 
on this subject. 

The separate existence of the soul is necessarily im- 
plied by the distinction the Hebrews make between the 
grave, or sepulchre, and the under-world, or abode of 
shades. The Hebrew words bor (1)3) and keber (737) 
mean simply the narrow place in which the dead body is 
buried, while Sheol (5ix¥) represents an immense cavern 
in the interior of the earth where the ghosts of the de- 
ceased are assembled. When the patriarch was told 
that his son Joseph was slain by wild beasts, he cried 
aloud in bitter sorrow, “ I will go down into Sheol unto 
my son, mourning.” He did not expect to meet Joseph 
in the grave, for he supposed his body torn in pieces and 
scattered in the wilderness, not laid in the family tomb. 
The dead are said to be “ gathered to their people,” or 
to “sleep with*their fathers,” and this whether they are 
interred in the same place or in a remote region. It is 
written, “ Abraham gave up the ghost, and was gathered 
unto his people,” notwithstanding his body was laid in 
a cave in the fieldof Machpelah, close by Hebron, while 
his people were buried in Chaldea and Mesopotamia. 
“Tsaac gave up the ghost and died, and was gathered 
unto his people”; and then we read, as if it were done 
afterwards, “ His sons, Jacob and Esau, buried him.” 
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These instances might be multiplied. They prove that 
‘to be gathered unto one’s fathers” means to descend 
into Sheol and join there the hosts of the departed. A 
belief in the separate existence of the soul is also in- 
volved in the belief in necromancy, or divination, the 
prevalence of which is shown by the stern laws against 
those who engaged in its unhallowed rites, and by the 
history of the witch of Endor. She, it is said, by magi- 
cal spells evoked the shade of old Samuel from below. 
It must have been the spirit of the prophet that was sup- 
posed to rise ; for his body was buried at Ramah, more 
than sixty miles from Endor. The faith of the Hebrews 
in the separate existence of the soul is shown, further- 
more, by the fact that the language they employed ex- 
presses, in every instance, the distinction of body and 
spirit. They had particular words appropriated to each. 
“ As thy soul liveth,’ is a Hebrew oath. “ With my 
spirit within me will I seek thee early.” “I, Daniel, was 
grieved in my spirit in the midst of my body”; the figure 
here represents the soul in the body as a sword in a 
sheath. “Our bones are scattered at the mouth of the 
under-world, as when one cutteth and cleaveth wood 
upon the earth”; that is, the soul, expelled from its case 
of clay by the murderer’s weapon, flees into Sheol and 
leaves its exuvie at the entrance. “ Thy voice shall be 
as that of a spirit out of the ground”; the word aov 
(318), here used, signifies the shade evoked by a necro- 
mancer from the region of death, which was imagined to 
speak in a feeble whisper. 

The term rephaim (2°85) is used to denote the manes of 
the departed. The etymology of the word, as well as its use, 
makes it mean the weak, the relaxed. “Iam counted as 
them that go down into the under-world, I am as a man 
that hath no strength.” This faint, powerless condition 
agrees with the idea that they were destitute of flesh, 
blood, and animal life, mere umbre. These ghosts are 
described as being nearly as destitute of sensation as 
they are of strength. They are called “the inhabitants 
of the land of stillness.” ‘They exist in an inactive, par- 
tially torpid state, with a dreamy consciousness of past 
and present, neither suffering nor enjoying, and seldom 
moving. Herder says of the Hebrews: “The sad and 
mournful images of their ghostly realm disturbed them, 
VOL. LX. — 4TH S. VOL. XXV. NO. I. 
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and were too much for their self-possession.” Respect- 
ing these images, he adds: “ Their voluntary force and 
energy were destroyed. They were feeble as a shade, 
without distinction of members, as a nerveless breath. 
They wandered and flitted in the dark nether world.” 
This “ wandering and flitting,” however, is rather the spirit 
of Herder’s poetry than of that of the Hebrews. For the 
whole tenor and drift of the representations in the Old 
Testament show that the state of disembodied souls is 
deep quietude. Freed from bondage, pain, toil, and care, 
they repose in silence. The ghost summoned from be- 
neath by the witch of Endor, said, “ Why hast thou 


‘ disquieted me to bring me up?” It was, to be sure, in a 


dismal abode that they took their long ease, but then it 
was in a place “ where the wicked ceased from troubling 
and the weary were at rest.” 

Those passages which attribute active enployments to 
the dwellers in the under-world are specimens of poetic 
license, as the context always shows. When Job says, 
“ Before Jehovah the shades beneath tremble,” he like- 
wise declares, “ The pillars of heaven tremble and are 
confounded at his rebuke.’ When Isaiah breaks forth 
in that stirring lyric to the king of Babylon, — 

“‘ The under-world is in commotion on account of thee, 
To meet thee at thy coming ; 
It stirreth up before thee the shades, all the mighty of the earth ; 
It arouseth a their thrones all the kings of the nations; 


They all accost thee, and say, 
Art thou too become weak as we ? ’’— 


he also exclaims, in the same connection: — 


“ Even the cypress-trees exult over thee 
And the cedars of Lebanon, saying, 
Since thou art fallen, 

No man cometh up to cut us down.” 


The activity thus vividly described is evidently a mere 
figure of speech; so is it in the other instances which 
picture the rephaim as employed and in motion. “ Why,” 
complainingly sighed the afflicted patriarch, “ why died 
I not at my birth? For now should I lie down and be 
quiet; I should slumber; I should then be at rest.” 
And the wise man says, in his preaching, “ There is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in Sheol.” 
What has already been said is sufficient to establish the 
fact, that the Hebrews had an idea that the souls of men 
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left their bodies at death and existed as dim shadows, in 
a state of undisturbed repose, in the bowels of the earth. 

Sheol is directly derived from the Hebrew word (oxw), 
signifying, first, to dig or excavate. It means, therefore, 
a cavity, or empty subterranean place. Its derivation is 
usually connected, however, with the secondary mean- 
ing of the above word, namely, to ask, to desire, from 
the notion of demanding, since rapacious Orcus lays 
claim unsparingly to all; or, as others have fancifully 
turned it, the object of universal inquiry, the unknown 
mansion concerning which all are anxiously inquisitive. 
The place is conceived on an immense scale, shrouded 
in accompaniments of gloomy grandeur and peculiar 
awe;—an enormous cavern in “the earth, filled with 
night; a stupendous hollow kingdom, to which are poet- 
ically attributed valleys and gates, and in which are con- 
gregated the slumberous and shadowy hosts of the re- 
phaim, never able to go out of it again for ever. Its awful 
stillness is unbroken by noise. Its thick darkness is un- 
cheered by light. It stretches far down under the ground. 
It is wonderfully deep. In language that reminds one 
of Milton’s description of hell, where was 


* No light, but rather darkness visible,” 


Job describes it as “the land of darkness, like the 
blackness of death-shade, where is no order, and where 
the light is as darkness.” The following passages, se- 
lected almost at random, will show the ideas entertained 
of the place, and confirm and illustrate the foregoing 
statements. “ But he considers not that in the valleys 
of Sheol are her guests.” ‘ Now shall I go down into the 
gates of Sheol.” “The ground clave asunder, and the 
earth opened her mouth, and swallowed them up, and 
their houses, and all their men, and all their goods; they 
and all that appertained to them went down alive into 
Sheol, and the earth closed upon them.” Its depth is 
contrasted with the height of the sky. “ Though they dig 
into Sheol, thence shall mine hand take them; though 
they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them down.” 
It is the destination of all; for though the Hebrews be- 
lieved in a world of glory above the solid ceiling of the 
dome of day, where Jehovah and the angels dwelt, yet 
there was no promise, hope, or hint that any man could 
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ever go there. The dirge-like burden of their poetry 
was literally these words: * What man is he that liveth 
and shall not see death? Shall he deliver his spirit from 
the hand of Sheol?” The old Hebrew graves were 
crypts, wide, deep holes, like the habitations of the Trog- 
lodytes. In these subterranean caves they laid the dead 
down; and so the Grave became the mother of Sheol, 
a rendezvous of the fathers, a realm of the dead, full of 
eternal ghost-life. 

This under-world is dreary and altogether undesirable 
save as an escape from extreme anguish. But it is not 
a place of retribution. Jahn says, “ That, in the belief 
of the ancient Hebrews, there were different situations 
in Sheol for the good and the bad, cannot be proved.” * 
The sudden termination of the present life, is the judg- 
ment the Old Testament threatens upon sinners; its 
happy prolongation, the reward it promises to the right- 
eous. Texts that would prove this might be quoted in 
- numbers from almost every page. “ The wicked shall 
be turned into Sheol, and all the nations that forget 
God,” not to be punished there, but as a punishment. 
It is true, the good and the bad alike pass into that 
gloomy land, but the former go down tranquilly in a 
good old age and full of days, as a shock of corn fully 
ripe cometh in its season, while the latter are suddenly 
hurried there by an untimely and miserable fate. The 
man that loves the Lord shall have length of days; the 
unjust, though for a moment he flourishes, yet the wind 
bloweth, and where is he ? 

We shall perhaps gain a more clear and adequate 
knowledge of the ideas the Hebrews had of the soul and 
of its fate, by marking the different meanings of the 
words they used to denote it. Neshamah (73), pri- 
marily meaning breath or airy effluence, next expresses 
the Spirit of God as imparting life and force, wisdom 
and love ; also the spirit of man as its emanation, crea- 
tion, or sustained object. The citation of a few texts in 
which the word occurs will set this in a full light. “The 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the spirit of existence, and man 
became a conscious being.” “It is the divine spirit of 





* Jahn’s Bib. Arch., sect. 314. 
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man, even the inspiration of the Almighty, that giveth 
him understanding.” “ The Spirit of God made me, and 
his breath gave me life.” 

Ruah (63>) signifies, originally, a breathing or blow- 
ing. Two other meanings are directly connected with 
this. First, the vital spirit, the principle of life as mani- 
fested in the breath of the mouth and nostrils. “ And 
they went in unto Noah into-the ark, two and two of all 
flesh in whose nostrils was the breath of life.’ Second, 
the wind, the motions of the air, which the Hebrews sup- 
posed caused by the breath of God. “By the blast of 
thine anger the waters were gathered on an heap.” “ The 
channels of waters were seen, and the foundations of the 
world were discovered, O Lord, at the blast of the breath 
of thy nostrils.” So they regarded the thunder as his 
voice. “The voice of Jehovah cutteth out the fiery 
lightnings,” and “shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh.” 
This word is also frequently placed for the rational spirit 
of man, the seat of intellect and feeling. It is likewise 
sometimes representative of the character and disposition 
of men, whether good or bad. Hosea speaks of “ a spirit 
of vile lust.” In the Second Book of Chronicles we read : 
“ There came out a spirit, and stood before Jehovah, and 
said, I will entice King Ahab to his destruction. I will 
go out and be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his 
prophets.” Belshazzar says to Daniel, “I know that 
the spirit of the holy gods is in thee.” Finally, it is ap- 
plied to Jehovah, signifying the divine spirit, or power, 
by which all animate creatures live, the universe is filled 
with motion, all extraordinary gifts of skill, genius, 
strength, or virtue are bestowed, and men incited to for- 
sake evil and walk in the paths of truth and piety. 
“ Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created, and thou 
renewest the face of the earth; thou takest away their 
breath, they die and return to their dust.” “ Jehovah will 
be a spirit of justice in them that sit to administer judg- 
ment.” It seems to be implied that the life of man, having 
emanated from this spirit, is to be again absorbed in it, 
when it is said, “ Then shall the dust return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it.” 

Nephesh (#32) is but partially a synonyme for the word 
whose significations we have just considered. The dif- 
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ferent senses it bears are strangely interchanged and 
confounded, in King James’s version. Its first meaning 
is breath, the breathing of a living being. Next it means 
the vital spirit, the indwelling life of the body. ‘If any 
mischief follow, thou shalt take life for life”’ The most 
adequate rendering of it would be, in a great majority of 
instances, by the term life. “ In jeopardy of his life [not 
soul] hath Adonijah spoken this.” It sometimes repre- 
sents the intelligent soul or mind, the subject of knowl- 
edge and desire. “ My soul knoweth right well.” 

Lav (2%) also, or the heart, is often used, more fre- 
quently, perhaps, than any other term, as meaning the 

‘vital principle, and the seat of consciousness, intellect, 
will, and affection. Jehovah said to Solomon, in answer 
to his prayer, “ Lo, I have given thee a wise and an un- 
derstanding heart.” ‘The later Jews speculated much, 
with many cabalistical refinements, on these different 
words. ‘They said many persons were supplied with a 
Nephesh without a Ruah, much more without a Nesha- 
mah. They declared that the Nephesh (Psyche) was 
the soul of the body, the Ruah (Pneuma) the soul of 
the Nephesh, and the Neshamah (Nous) the soul of the 
Ruah. Some of the Rabbins assert that the destination 
of the Nephesh, when the body dies, is Sheol; of the 
Ruah, the air; and of the Neshamah, heaven.* 

The Hebrews used all those words in speaking of 
brutes, to denote their sensitive existence, that they did 
in reference to man. They held that life was in every 
instance an emission, or breath, from the Spirit of God. 
But they do not intimate of brutes, as they do of men, 
that they have surviving shades. The author of the book 
of Ecclesiastes, however, declares in downright terms, 
that “all have one breath, and all go to one place, so 
that a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast.” As 
far as the words used to express existence, soul, or mind 
legitimate any inference, it would seem to be, either that 
the essential life is poured out at death as so much air, 
or else that it is received again by God; in both cases 
implying, naturally, though not of philosophic necessity, 
the close of conscious, individual existence. But the ex- 








* Tractatus de Anima a R. Moscheh Korduero. In Kabbala Denudata, 
Tom. I. Pars IT. 
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amination we have made of their real opinions shows 
that, however obviously this conclusion might flow from 
their pneumatology, yet it was not the expectation they 
cherished. They believed there was a dismal empire in 
the earth where the rephaim, or ghosts of the dead, re- 
posed for ever in a state of semi-sleep. 
“Tt is aland of shadows; yea, the land 
Itself is but a shadow, and the race 


That dwell therein are voices, forms of forms, 
And echoes of themselves.” 


That, during the time covered by their sacred records, 
the Hebrews had no conception of a retributive life be- 
yond the present, knew nothing of a blessed immortality, 
is shown by two conclusive arguments, in addition to 
the positive demonstration afforded by the views we 
have seen they did actually hold in regard to the future 
lot of man. First, they were troubled, they were puzzled 
and distressed, by the moral phenomena of the present 
life, the misfortunes of the righteous, the prosperity of the 
wicked. Read the book of Ecclesiastes, the book of Job, 
some of the Psalms. Had they been acquainted with 
future reward and punishment, they would easily have 
solved these problems to their satisfaction. Secondly, 
they regarded life as the one blessing, death as the one 
evil. Something of sadness, we may suppose, was in 
the wise man’s tones when he said, “ A living dog is 
better than a dead lion.” Obey Jehovah’s laws, that 
thy days may be long in the land he giveth thee; the 
wicked shall not live out half his days: such is the bur- 
den of the Old Testament. It was reserved for a later 
age to see life and immortality brought to light, and for 
the disciples of a clearer faith to feel that death is gain. 

There are many passages in the Hebrew Scriptures 
generally supposed, and really appearing, upon a slight 
examination, not afterwards, to teach doctrines different 
from those here stated. We will give two examples in 
a condensed form. “Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
eae at thy right hand are pleasures for ever- 
more.” ‘This text, properly translated and explained, 
means, Thou wilt not leave me to misfortune and un- 
timely death;..... in thy royal favor is prosperity and 
length of days, “I know that my Redeemer liveth;.... 
in my flesh I shall see God.” The genuine meaning of 
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this triumphant exclamation of faith is, I know that God 
is the Vindicator of the upright, and that he will yet 
justify me before I die. If there were space, we would 
examine particularly the remaining passages of this char- 
acter with which erroneous conceptions are generally 
connected. The results of such an examination would 
show, first, that in nearly every case these passages are 
not accurately translated; secondly, that they may be 
satisfactorily interpreted as referring merely to this life, 
and cannot, by a sound exegesis, be explained other- 
wise ; thirdly, that the meaning usually ascribed to them 
is inconsistent with the whole general tenor, and with 
numberless positive and most explicit statements, of the 
books in which they are found; fourthly, that if there 
are, as there seem to be in some of the Psalms, texts im- 
plying the ascent of souls after death to a heavenly life, 
—for example, “ Thou shalt guide me with thy counte- 
nance, and afterward receive me to glory,” —they were 
the product of a late period, and reflect a faith not native 
to the Hebrews, but first known to them after their inter- 
course with the Persians. 

Christians reject the allegorizing of the Jews, and yet 
traditionally accept, on their authority, doctrines which 
can be deduced from their Scriptures in no other way 
than by the absurd hypothesis of a double or mystic 
sense. For example, scores of Christian authors have 
taught the dogma of a general resurrection of the dead, 
deducing it from such passages as God’s sentence upon 
Adam, “ From the dust wast thou taken, and unto the 
dust shalt thou return”; Joel’s patriotic picture of the 
Jews victorious in battle, and of the vanquished heathen 
gathered in the valley of Jehosaphat to witness their in- 
stallation as rulers of the earth; and the declaration of 
the God of battles, “ Iam he that kills and that makes 
alive, that wounds and that heals”! And they maintain 
that the doctrine of immortality is inculcated in such 
texts as these: — when Moses asks to see God, and the 
reply is, “ No man can see me and live”; when Bath- 
sheba bows and says, “ Let my lord, King David, live for 
ever”; and when the sacred poet praises God, saying, 
“'Thou hast delivered my soul from death, mine eyes 
from tears, and my feet from falling”! Such interpre- 
tations of Scripture are as thoughtless and ignorant as 
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their context shows them to be absurd. The meaning is 
forced into the words, not derived from them. 

Such as we have now seen were the ancient Hebrew 
ideas of the future state. 'To those who received them, 
the life to come was cheerless, offering no attraction save 
peace to the weary sufferer. On the other hand, it had 
no terror save the natural revulsion of the human heart 
from everlasting darkness, silence, and dreams. In view 
of deliverance from so dreary a fate, by translation, 
through Jesus Christ, to the splendors of the world above 
the firmament, there are many exultations in the Epistles 
of Paul, and in other portions of the New Testament. 

The Hebrew views of the soul and its destiny, as dis- 
cerned through the intimations of their Scriptures, are 
just about what, from a fair consideration of the case, 
we should suppose they would have been; agreeing, in 
the main, with the natural speculations of other early 
nations upon the same subject. These opinions under- 
went but little alteration until a century, or a century 
and a half, before the dawn of the Christian era. This 
is shown by the phraseology of the Septuagint version of 
the Pentateuch, and by the allusions in the so-called Apoc- 
ryphal books. In these, so far as there are any relevant 
statements or implications, they are of the same charac- 
ter as those which we have explained from the more an- 
cient writings. This is true, with the notable exceptions 
of the Wisdom of Solomon and the Second Maccabees, 
neither of which documents can be dated earlier than a 
hundred and twenty years before Christ. The former 
contains the doctrine of transmigration. The author 
says, “ Being wise, I came into a body undefiled.” * But 
with the exception of this and one other passage, there 
is little or nothing in the book which is definite on the 
subject of a future life. It is difficult to tell what the 
author’s real faith was; his words seem more rhetorical 
than dogmatic. He says, “To be allied unto wisdom 
is immortality ”; but other expressions would appear to 
show, that by immortality he means merely a deathless 
posthumous fame,— “leaving an eternal memorial of 
himself to all who shall come after him.” Again, he 
declares, “ The spirit when it is gone forth returneth not; 





* Cap. viii. 20. 
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neither the soul received up cometh again.” And here 
we find, too, the famous text, “ God created man to be 
immortal, and made him to be an image of his own eter- 
nity. Nevertheless, through envy of the devil, came 
death into the world, and they that hold of his side do 
find it.”* Upon the whole, it is pretty clear that the 
writer believed in a future life, but the details are too 
partially and obscurely shadowed to be drawn forth. 
We may, however, hazard a conjecture on the passage 
last quoted, especially with the help of the light cast 
upon it from its evident Persian origin. What is it, ex- 
pressed by the term “death,” which is found by the adher- 
‘ents of the Devil distinctively? ‘“ Death” cannot here be 
a metaphor for an inward state of sin and woe, because 
it is contrasted with the plainly literal phrases “ created to 
be immortal,” “an image of God’s eternity.” It cannot 
signify simply physical dissolution, because this is found 
as well by God’s servants as by the Devil’s. Its genuine 
meaning is, most probably, a descent into the black king- 
dom of sadness and silence under the earth, while the 
souls of the good were “received up.” 

The Second Book of Maccabees with emphasis repeat- 
edly asserts future retribution and a bodily resurrection. 
In the seventh chapter a full account is given of seven 
brothers and their mother who suffered martyrdom firmly 
sustained by faith in a glorious reward for their heroic 
fidelity, to be reaped at the resurrection. One of them 
says to the tyrant by whose order he was tortured, “ As 
for thee, thou shalt have no resurrection to life.” Nica- 
nor, bleeding from many horrible wounds, “ plucked out 
his bowels and cast them upon the throng, and, calling 
upon the Lord of life and spirit to restore him those 
again” (at the day of resurrection), “he thus died.” + 
Other passages in this book to the same effect it is 
needless to quote. The details lying latent in those we 
have quoted will soon be illuminated and filled out, when 
we come to treat of the opinions of the Pharisees. ¢ 





* Cap. ii. 23, 24. 

t Cap. xiv. 46. 

¢ See a very able discussion of the relation between the ideas concerning 
immortality, resurrection, judgment, and retribution, contained in the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, and those in the New Testament, by Frisch, in- 
serted in Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek der biblischen Litteratur, Band 
IV. Stack IV. 
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There lived in Alexandria a very learned Jew named 
Philo, the author of voluminous writings, a zealous Is- 
raelite, but deeply imbued both with the doctrines and 
the spirit of Plato. He was born about twenty years 
before Christ, and suttvived him about thirty years. The 
weight of his character, the force of his talents, the fas- 
cinating adaptation of his peculiar philosophical specula- 
tions, and of his bold and subtle allegorical expositions 
of Scripture, to the mind of his age and the succeeding 
centuries, together with the eminent literary position and 
renown early secured for him by a concurrence of causes, 
have combined to make him exert— according to the 
expressed convictions of the best judges, such as Liicke 
and Norton —a greater influence on the history of 
Christian opinions than any single man, with the excep- 
tion of the Apostle Paul, since the days of Christ. It is 
important, and will be interesting, to see some explana- 
tion of his views on the subject of a future life. We 
have not space here to present a detailed exhibition of 
them, but must let a synopsis suffice. 

Philo was a Platonic Alexandrian Jew, not a Zoroas- 
trian Palestinian Pharisee. It was a current saying 
among the Christian Fathers, “Vel Plato Philonizat, vel 
Philo Platonizat.” He has little to say of the Messiah, 
nothing to say of the Messianic eschatology. We speak 
of him in this connection because he was a Jew, flour- 
ishing at the commencement of the Christian epoch, 
and contributing much, by his cabalistic interpretations, 
to lead Christians to imagine in the Old Testament the 
doctrine of a spiritual immortality connected with a 
system of rewards and punishments. 

Three principal points include the substance of Philo’s 
faith on the subject in hand. He rejected the notion of 
a resurrection of the body, and held to the natural im- 
mortality of the soul. He entertained the most profound 
and spiritual conceptions of the intrinsically deadly na- 
ture and wretched fruits of all sin, and of the self-con- 
tained welfare and self-rewarding results of every element 
of virtue, — in themselves, independent of time and place, 
and regardless of external bestowments of woe or joy. 
He also believed at the same time in contrasted local- 
ities above and below, appointed as the residences of the 
disembodied souls of good and of wicked men. We 
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will quote misce!laneously various passages from him jn 
proof and illustration of these statements. 

“ Man’s bodily form is made from the ground, the soul 
from no created thing, but from the Father of all; so that 
although man was mortal as to his body, he was immor- 
tal as to his mind.”* “Complete virtue is the tree of 
immortal life.” ¢ “ Vices and crimes, rushing in through 
the gate of sensual pleasure, changed a happy and im- 
mortal life for a wretched and mortal one.” ¢ Referring 
to the allegory of the Garden of Eden, he says, “ The 
death threatened for eating the fruit was not natural, 
the separation of soul and body, but penal, the sinking 
-of the soul in the body.”§ “Death is twofold, one of 
man, one of the soul. ‘The death of man is the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body; the death of the soul is 
the corruption of virtue and the assumption of vice.” || 
“To me, death with the pious is preferable to life with 
the impious. For those so dying, deathless life delivers ; 
but those so living, eternal death seizes.” 4] He writes 
of three kinds of life, “ one of which neither ascends nor 
cares to ascend, groping in the secret recesses of Hades, 
and rejoicing in the most lifeless life.” ** Commenting 
on the promise of the Lord to Abram, that he should be 
buried in a good old age, Philo observes that “ A pol- 
ished, purified soul does not die, but emigrates ; it is of 
an inextinguishable and deathless race, and goes to 
heaven, escaping the dissolution and corruption which 
death seems to introduce.” ,{ “A vile life is the true 
Hades, despicable and obnoxious to every sort of execra- 
tion.” ¢¢ “ Different regions are set apart for different 
things; heaven for the good, the confines of the earth 
for the bad.” §§ He thinks the ladder seen by Jacob in 
his dream “is a figure of the air, which, reaching from 
earth to heaven, is the house of unembodied souls, the 
image of a populous city having for citizens immortal 
souls, some of whom descend into mortal bodies, but 
soon return aloft, calling the body a sepulchre from 
which they hasten, and, on light wings seeking the lofty 





* Mangey’s edition of Philo’s Works, Vol. I. p. 32. 

+ Ibid., p. 38. t Ibid., p. 37. § Ibid., p. 65. 

\| Ibid, p. 65. {i Ibid., p. 233. ** Ibid, p. 479. 
tt Ibid., p. 513. tt Ibid., p. 527. §§ Ibid., p. 555. 
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ether, pass eternity in sublime contemplations.”* ‘The 
wise inherit the Olympic and heavenly region to dwell 
in, always studying to go above; the bad, the innermost 
parts of Hades, always laboring to die.” + He literally 
accredits the account, in the sixteenth chapter of Num- 
bers, of the swallowing of Korah and his company, say- 
ing, “The earth opened and took them alive into 
Hades.” ¢ “ Ignorant men regard death as the end of 
punishments, whereas in the Divine judgment it is 
scarcely the beginning of them.”§ He describes the 
meritorious man as “fleeing to God and receiving the 
most intimate honor of a firm place in heaven, but the 
reprobate man is dragged below, down to the very lowest 
place, to ‘Tartarus itself and profound darkness.” || “ He 
who is not firmly held by evil, may by repentance return 
to virtue, as to the native land from which he has wan- 
dered. But he that suffers from incurable vice must 
endure its dire penalties, banished into the place of the 
impious, until the whole of eternity.” 4 

Such then was the substance of Philo’s opinions on 
the theme before us, as indeed many more passages, 
which we have omitted as superfluous, might be cited 
from him to show. Man was made originally a mortal 
body and an immortal soul. He should have been 
happy and pure while in the body, and on leaving it 
have soared up to the realm of light and bliss on high, 
to have joined the angels. “ Abraham, leaving his mor- 
tal part, was added to the people of God, enjoying im- 
mortality and made similar to the angels. For the 
angels are the army of God, bodiless and happy souls.” * 
But through the power of evil, all who yield to sin and 
vice lose that estate of bright and blessed immortality, 
and become discordant, wretched, despicable, and, after 
the dissolution of the body, are thrust down to gloom 
and manifold just retribution in Hades. He believed in 
the pre-existence and in a limited transmigration of 
souls. Here he leaves the subject, saying nothing of a 
resurrection or final restoration, and not speculating as 
to any other of the details. ¢} 





* Ibid., pp. 641, 642. t Ibid., p. 643. t Ibid., Vol. II. p. 178. 
§ Ibid., p. 419. || Ibid., p. 433. 1 Ibid., Vol. I. p. 139. 
** Ibid., p. 164. 

tt See the Analekten of Keil and Tzschirner (Band I. Stack IJ.), an 
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We pass on, next, to speak of the Jewish sects at the 
time of Christ. There were three of these, cardinally dif- 
fering from each other in their theories of the future fate 
of man. First, there were the sceptical, materialistic 
Sadducees, wealthy, proud, few. They openly denied the 
existence of any disembodied souls, and boldly avowed 
that men utterly perished in the grave. “The cloud 
faileth and passeth away; so he that goeth down to the 
grave doth not return.”* ‘We read in the Acts of the 
Apostles: “ The Sadducees say there is no resurrection, 
neither angel nor spirit.” At the same time, they ac- 
cepted the Pentateuch, only rejecting or explaining away 
‘ those portions of it which relate to the separate existence 
of souls, and to their subterranean abode. They strove 
to confound their opponents, the advocates of a future 
life, by such perplexing questions as they once addressed 
to Jesus, asking, in the case of a woman who had had 
seven successive husbands, which one of them should be 
her husband in the resurrection? All that we can gather 
concerning the Sadducees from the New Testament is 
amply confirmed by Josephus, who explicitly declares, 
“ Their doctrine is that souls die with the bodies.” 

The second sect was the ascetical and philosophical 
Kssenes, of whom the various information given by Philo 
in his celebrated paper on the Therapeute agrees with 
the account in Josephus, and with the scattered gleams 
in other sources. The doctrine of the Essenes on the 
subject of our present inquiry was very like that of Philo 
himself, and in some particulars remarkably resembles 
that of many Christians. They rejected the notion of 
the resurrection of the body, and maintained the inherent 
immortality of the soul. They said that “the souls of 
men, coming out of the most subtile and pure air, are 
bound up in their bodies as in so many prisons; but 
being freed at death, they do rejoice, and are borne aloft 
where a state of happy life for ever is decreed for the vir- 
tuous; but the vicious are assigned to eternal punish- 
ment in a dark, cold place.” + Such sentiments appear 
to have inspired the heroic Eleazar, whose speech to his 
followers is reported by Josephus, when they were be- 





article by Dr. Schreiter, entitled Philo’s Ideen uber Unsterblichkeit, Auf- 
erstehung, und Vergeltung. 
* Lightfoot in Matt. xxii. 23. + Josephus, De Bell., Lib. II. cap. 8. 
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sieged at Masada, urging them to rush on the foe, “ for 
death is better than life, is the only true life, leading the 
soul to infinite freedom and joy above.” * 

But by far the most numerous and powerful of the 
Jewish secis at that time and ever since, were the 
eclectic, traditional, formalist Pharisees: eclectic, inas- 
much as their faith was formed by a partial combination 
of various systems; traditional, since they allowed a 
more imperative sway to the authority of the Fathers, 
and to oral legends and precepts, than to the plain letter 
of Scripture; formalist, for they neglected the weightier 
spiritual matters of the law in a scrupulous tithing of 
mint, cumin, and anise seed, a pretentious wearing of 
broad phylacteries, an uitering of long prayers in “the 
streets, and the various other hypocritical priestly para- 
phernalia of a severe mechanical ritual. 

From Josephus we learn that the Pharisees believed 
that the souls of the faithful, that is, of all who punctil- 
iously observed the law of Moses and the traditions of 
the elders, would live again by transmigration into new 
bodies; but the souls of all others, on leaving their bodies, 
were doomed to a place of confinement beneath, where 
they must abide for ever. ‘These are his words: “ The 
Pharisees believe that souls have an immortal strength 
in them, and that in the under-world they will experience 
rewards or punishments according as they have lived 
well or ill in this life. The righteous shall have power 
to live again, but sinners shall be detained in an ever- 
lasting prison.” + Again, he writes: “The Pharisees 
say that all souls are incorruptible, but that only the 
souls of good men are removed into other bodies.” ¢ 
The fragment entitled “ Concerning Hades,” formerly 
attributed to Josephus, is now acknowledged on all sides 
to be a gross forgery. ‘The Greek culture and philo- 
sophical tincture with which he was imbued led him to 
reject the doctrine of a bodily resurrection, and this is 
probably the reason why he makes no allusion to that 
doctrine in his account of the Pharisees. That such a 
doctrine was held among them is plain from passages in 
the New Testament, passages which also shed light upon 


* De Bell., Lib. VII. cap. 8. t De Bell., Lib. II. cap. 8 
+ Antiq., Lib. XVIII. cap. 1. 
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the statement actually made by Josephus. Jesus says to 
Martha, “ Thy brother shall rise again.” She replies, “ I 
know that he shall rise in the resurrection, at the last 
day.” Some of the Pharisees, furthermore, did not confine 
the privilege or penalty of transmigration, and of the 
resurrection, to the righteous. ‘They once asked Jesus, 
“ Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind?” Plainly he could not have been born blind for 
his own sins, unless he had known a previous life. Paul 
too says of them, in his speech at Cesarea, “ They them- 
selves also allow that there shall be a resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and of the unjust.” This, how- 
ever, is very probably an exception to their prevailing 
belief. _ Their religious intolerance, theocratic pride, he- 
reditary national vanity, and sectarian formalism, often 
led them to despise and overlook the Gentile world, 
haughtily restricting the boon of a renewed life to the 
legal children of Abraham. 

But the grand source now open to us of knowledge 
concerning the prevailing opinions of the Jews on our 
present subject, at and subsequent to the time of Christ, 
is the Talmud. This is a collection of the traditions of 
the oral law (Mischna), with the copious precepts and 
comments (Gemara) of the most learned and authorita- 
tive Rabbins. It is a wonderful monument of myths 
and fancies, profound speculations and ridiculous pueril- 
ities, antique legends, and cabalistical subtilties, crowned 
and pregnant with the national peculiarities. The Jews 
reverence it extravagantly, saying, “ The Bible is salt, 
the Mischna pepper, the Gemara balmy spice.” Rabbi 
Solomon Ben Joseph sings, in our poct’s version: 

“ The Kabbala and Talmud hoar, 
Than all the Prophets prize I more ; 


For water is all Bible lore, 
But Mischna is pure wine.”’ 


The rambling character and barbarous dialect of this 
work have joined with various other causes to withhold 
from it far too much of the attention of Christian critics. 
Saving by old Lightfoot and Pocock, scarcely a contri- 
bution has ever been offered us in English from this im- 
portant field. The Germans have done far better, and 
numerous huge volumes, the costly fruits of their toils, 
are standing on neglected shelves. The eschatological 
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views derived from this source are authentically Jewish, 
however closely they may resemble some portion of the 
popular Christian conceptions upon the same subject. 
The correspondences between some Jewish and some 
Christian theological dogmas betoken the influx of an 
adulterated Judaism into a nascent Christianity, not the 
reflex of a pure Christianity upon a receptive Judaism. 
It is important to show this, and it appears from several 
considerations. In the first place, it is demonstrable, it 
is unquestioned, that at least the germs and outlines of 
the dogmas referred to were in actual existence among 
the Pharisees before the conflict between Christianity 
and Judaism arose. Secondly, in the Rabbinical writ- 
ings these dogmas are most fundamental, vital, and per- 
vading, in relation to the whole system; but in the 
Christian, they seem subordinate and incidental, have 
every appearance of being ingrafts, not outgrowths. 
Thirdly, in the Apostolic age Judaism was a consoli- 
dated, petrified system, defended from outward influence 
on all sides by an invulnerable bigotry, a haughty exclu- 
siveness ; while Christianity was ina young and vigorous, 
an assimilating and formative state. Fourthly, the over- 
weening sectarian vanity and scorn of the Jews, despis- 
ing, hating, and fearing the Christians, could not permit 
them to adopt peculiarities of belief from the latter; but 
the Christians were undeniably Jews in almost every- 
thing except in asserting the Messiahship of Jesus; they 
claimed to be the genuine Jews, children of the law and 
realizers of the promise. The Jewish dogmas therefore 
descended to them as a natural lineal inheritance. Fi- 
nally, in the Acts of the Apostles, the letters of Paul, and 
the progress of the Ebionites, which sect included near- 
ly all the Christians of the first century, we can trace 
step by step the actual workings in reliable history of 
the process that we aflirm, namely, the assimilation of 
Jewish elements into the popular Christianity. We 
shall be obliged to recur to this point repeatedly here- 
after. In our next number we shall pass to present, 
with such detail as is needful, the early Rabbinical doc- 
trine of the last things. 
W. R. A. 
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Arr. Il. —RELIGIOUS PROSPECTS OF GERMANY. 


Tue length to which our comments, in the last num- 
ber of our journal, upon the Present ‘Theological Reac- 
tion in Germany, were necessarily extended, compelled 
us to defer to this number a few remarks on the bear- 
ings of the present state of things upon the future. We 
proceed now to complete our task. 

All who consider the present situation of the three 
great churches of Christendom, and who reflect that 
Northern Germany is now the main defence of Protes- 
tantism on the Continent, will find the question of exceed- 
ing interest, What are the prospects for the future? It 
would be folly to assume the mantle of prophecy, par- 
ticularly in an age so critical as the present; and yet 
there are certain signs from which we can cast an 
augury. ‘The reaction has not yet reached its acme, 
and the dark shadows cast by coming events betoken 
a darker future. In Prussia, we see Frederic William 
the Fourth, who only the last year renewed his declara- 
tion to uphold the Union, the guardianship of which 
he inherited with his crown, indirectly encouraging the 
enemies of the same, because they are better supporters 
of his throne. Books containing the severest attacks 
upon it are dedicated to him, and his own chosen min- 
ister of worship is one of the strictest Lutherans. The 
pastors and extraordinary professors sent by the latter 
even to Unionistic churches and universities are hostile 
to the Union, while the ordinary professors appointed 
by the king are its friends; so that his Majesty appears 
to be both for and against the Union, and his policy 
reminds us of the caricature that appeared of him in 
Saxony, which represented to the life his form and stat- 
ure, with the head black, in his right hand an “ Ordre,” 
in his left a “ Contre-Ordre,’ and above “ Désordre”! 
In Hanover, the government of George the Fifth last 
year refused, on account of his political sympathies and 
actions in the year 1848, to confirm the nomination of 
Dr. Zacharia, Professor of Law, whom the Academic 
Senate had elected to be Prorector of the University at 
Gottingen, — the first instance of the kind for more than 
a century. At one of the Prussian Universities, a Pri- 
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vat-Docent, who failed in his first examination, has been 
appointed by the minister extraordinary professor, — not- 
withstanding the whole Faculty pronounced him unfit 
for the place, — because he had personal friends in the 
ministry, and his views were suiliciently orthodox and 
unscientific. Dorner and Rothe have both left Prussia 
for Gottingen and Heidelberg, the latter expressly as- 
signing as his reason, that he no longer met with 
sympathy at Bonn. Briickner in Leipsic has become 
so Lutheran, that he is no longer able to continue the 
supervision of the new edition of De Wette’s Handbook 
to the New Testament;* and the Lutheran Stier is re- 
garded as so un-Lutheran by the New Lutherans, that 
they have asked the Consistory to admonish him, and, 
because of their refusal, have even arraigned them before 
the Upper Consistory. The superintendent of an in- 
sane asylum in Berlin has been complained of for not 
professing the Lutheran creed, as though that would bet- 
ter enable him to minister to minds diseased! Hengsten- 
berg, who for nearly twenty years was a supporter of the 
Union, and who in 1847 declared that he should oppose 
all attempts to dissolve it, had threatened, that, if another 
non-Lutheran should be appointed professor at Halle, he 
would call on the province Saxony to cut loose from the 
University. Now that Professor Jacobi, a disciple of 
Neander, has been called to be Professor of History, we 
doubt if he will dare to execute his menace; at any rate, 
if he attempts it, he will be as little successful as in his 
former attack, twenty-five years ago, upon two Halle 
professors, when Ullmann published a pamphlet against 
him, and Neander publicly withdrew from his journal. 
The prospect is indeed sad for the Universities of Germa- 
ny, as well as for its literature and its churches; for the 
old defenders of the Union and of liberal science are pass- 
ing away, and very few coming forward who are worthy 
to succeed them. Professors’ lectures, which were crowd- 
ed in 1848, are now either deserted or attended mainly 
by foreigners, while those which were then considered 
insignificant are now in high repute. Verily, when we 
look back to the controversies of 1830, and see that the 





* See Dr. Lucke’s Preface to the Second Edition of De Wette’s Commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse. 
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men who were then stigmatized as pietists are now de- 
nounced as rationalists, the revulsion seems even greater 
in the theological than it is in the political world, since 
Russia with all Europe then combined against France, 
whereas France with nearly all Europe is now in com- 
bination against Russia. 

With reference to the Union, three classes of states 
are to be distinguished. In Baden, the Rhine Pfalz and 
Prussian province, Hesse, and Nassau, it is comparative- 
ly safe; in Bavaria, Saxony, and Mecklenburg, nearly 
every vestige of it has been eradicated ; while in Prussia, 
Hanover, and Wiirtemberg, it prolongs a feeble and pre- 
carious existence. In Prussia, it has the most positive 
basis, and this kingdom has great influence upon the 
smaller states; but to understand its present condition 
there, it is necessary to recur to its previous history. In- 
troduced by Frederic William the Third, on the 27th of 
September, 1817,— the third centennial anniversary of 
the Reformation, — in the belief that the differences of 
the two Confessions ought not to prevent communion 
fellowship, it ignored the heterogeneous, and combined 
the homogeneous elements of both, and gradually ab- 
sorbed the two old churches, which after its adoption 
ceased to exist. It was manifest, however, that inas- 
much as it professed to establish no third confession, it 
could continue only so long as it embraced the other 
two; and since it was formed by setting aside their dif- 
ferences, it would be dissolved as soon as they appeared. 
Yet, to appease the anti-Unionists, a cabinet order of 
the 28th of February, 1834, provided, that, as the Union 
introduced no new confession, it manifestly did not de- 
stroy the old ones; thus neutralizing the regulation by 
which the differences of the Confessions had been abso- 
lutely set aside. At the General Synod in 1846, Dr. 
Stahl opposed the efforts to make the Union consist in 
unity of doctrines as well as of church government, in- 
sisting that the latter should represent the differences of 
the churches, and that the former were useless, except as 
they were formularized in the creed. ‘This view was at 
last sanctioned by the edict of the 6th of March, 1852, 
which prescribed that the Upper Consistory should be 
composed of members of both Confessions. By this itio 
in partes the Union was practically dissolved, since these 
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members sought the interests of their own churches, and 
voted according to their peculiar creed, while the Union 
was represented only by Dr. Nitzsch. ‘The edict natural- 
ly excited great alarm among the Unionists; for instead 
of ignoring, it laid stress upon the differences of the Con- 
fessions, which were thus declared to be not indifferent, 
the Union was represented as a third confession, unity 
of government and worship was destroyed, it became 
doubtful who should be the president of the Consistory, 
and it was evident that, as soon as the increasing Lu- 
theran party should obtain the majority, separate gov- 
ernments would be followed by separate communions. 
Accordingly, on the 18th of July, 1852, the Theological 
Faculty in Halle, foreseeing that the Union, being now 
only tolerated, might easily be suppressed, and that the 
same demands might be made on them as have since 
been urged upon the Faculty of Gottingen, presented a 
memorial, or remonstrance, to the Minister of Worship. 
In this they say: “ It is not to be doubted that the The- 
ological Faculties of Prussia must be instantly affected 
in their existence and position by the further progress of 
the tendency which this edict introduces. For the con- 
sequence will be, that the demand will be made of its 
members to adopt a narrow confessional character, and, 
if this is not to be a mere name, to teach a specific Lu- 
theran or Reformed theology. This demand, no Faculty, 
which is conscious of its position and duties, can truly 
fulfil, upon the present stand-point of theology. But 
especially is this Faculty conscious, in view of its own 
history, that herein would be inv olved for it an apostasy 
from the principles of its origin.” The Faculty declared 
that this was a vital question for it, it asked only for jus- 
tice to the Union, described the evils to the Church which 
must otherwise ensue, and said that “such a prevailing 
tendency to restore the confessional orthodoxy can only 
be attended by the most disastrous consequences.” 

Thus it appears that the deepest wounds which the 
Union has received have been inflicted on it by its royal 
friends, in the hope thereby of conciliating its enemies. 
The concessions, however, which were granted, have only 
led to more arrogant demands. Having secured that 
each church be represented separately in the government, 
the Lutherans are now endeavoring to exclude the rep- 
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resentatives of the Union; they will next declare the dif- 
ferences of the Confessions to be fundamental, and will 
then renounce communion fellowship with the Reformed. 
Already they repudiate the Unionistic societies for home 
and foreign missions, call for s separate senates in the 
several church governments, write books which remodel 
the first part of the “ Agende,’ and demand that the 
Consistory shall favor those churches which were origi- 
nally Lutheran. Having ensnared the preachers, they 
now seek to entrap the teachers, that the young may be 
trained up in the Lutheran Confession. Their ministers 
seem confidently to expect the coming of the Messias in 
their Lutheran kingdom; they preach to the people, 
“ Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleas- 
ure to give you the kingdom, * and their con ngregations 
sing 





“ Gottes Wort ist Luther’s Lehr, 
Darum vergeht sie nimmermelir, 
Sollt’ es auch verdriessen noch so selir 
Den Teufel und sein ganzes Heer.” 


As the prospects of the Lutherans brighten, those of 
the Reformed, on the contrary, darken. In the province 
Saxony, the Consistory has attempted to place all their 
churches under one superintendent, which would thus 
eject them from the Union, and degrade them to a sect. 
In Hesse Darmstadt, they complain of the loss of funds, 
academies, and schools, and at the Kirchentag in Frank- 
fort an association was formed for the protection of their 
interests, though Krummacher declared that it would be 
impossible to revive the Reformed Church, unless it be- 
came Lutheran. 

Most auspicious, however, appears the future for Ca- 
tholicism. Lutheranism is playing directly into its hands,* 
and, indeed, there is little choice between many of their 
doctrines ; for who will say that it is more unreasonable 
to believe in the immaculate birth from a virgin mother, 
than in the ubiquity of a human body? Conversions to 
Romanism are baad taking esta Jesuit missionaries are 
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* The People’s Paper for City and Country of the 3d of February, 18 OD, 

contains a sermon by Dr. Sartorius “on the Holy Virgin Mary,” which it 

says may supply the place of * one of our now forgotten, yet genuine Lu- 
theran-Ey angelical festivals of Mary.”’ 
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making a crusade through Germany; the Pope, once 
thought so liberal, now makes pretensions unprecedented 
since the times of Gregory the Seventh, Innocent the 
Third, and Boniface the Eighth; in Baden the govern- 
ment has yielded the main point of dispute, the appoint- 
ment of pastors; and while the Evangelical students of 
theology decline, the Catholic students increase.* In the 
midst of this agitation stands the Union. It no longer 
makes any converts, its Kirchentag is beginning to lose 
the significance which it once possessed; but while the 
contending parties are standing opposed to each other 
under arms, it serves at least to keep the peace. Were 
perfect religious liberty allowed, there would be as many 
sects in this country as in our own, for the germs of all 
of them lie latent in the Church; nay, the mutual enmi- 
ty would be greater, and might even lead toa war of ex- 
termination. At present, the Union prevents open acts 
of violence. It is like the cave of the winds, in which 
the most turbulent forces are held in check. 


‘* Luctantes ventos, tempestatesque sonoras 
Imperio premit, ac vinctis et carcere frenat. 
Illi indignantes, magno cum murmure montis 
Circa claustra fremunt. Celsa sedet olus arce 
Sceptra tenens ; mollitque animos et temperat iras. 
Ni faciat, maria ac terras celumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrauntque per auras.” 


There is indeed great need of renovation in the Church, 
but it is not to be accomplished by reviving extinct dog- 
mas and ecclesiastical laws, and restoring the authority 
of the office. On the contrary, the bitter strifes about 
the doctrines of religion only alienate the interest of the 
people from religion, and the increase of the legal penal- 
ties to force upon the people the dogmas of the Church, 
only estranges them still more.t In the Protestant 
Church, therefore, there is no bow of promise to be seen; 





*In the province Westphalia, 288 examinations were passed by pupils 
during the past year, of whom 4 were Jews, 35 Evangelicals, and 239 
Catholics; while only 8 devote themselves to the study of Protestant the- 
ology, 127 are preparing for the Catholic Church at the seminaries for the 

riests in Manster, Paderborn, and Trier, and at the Universities of Frei- 
urg, Warzburg, and Munich. _ 

+ In West Prussia great sensation has been excited by an order of the 
magistrates requiring young people of the Evangelical Confession, even after 
their confirmation, to attend the Sunday catechisations till their twentieth 
year, and threatening their delinquency with a fine. 
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on the contrary, the clouds are full of rain, and nothing 
seems to prevent a flood of Lutheranism from returning 
again to cover the land. 

But while this is the cheerless prospect for the more 
immediate future, we cannot believe that it will be of 
long continuance. The stream of history has run too 
fast, — six years having sufliced to constitute a period, — 
systems of philosophy and theology have followed one 
another too rapidly, for us to think that now the dds pou 
mov oro has been discovered. Nondum meridies rather, 
we must say, best designates the character of these times. 
As the extreme radicalism contributed to the enthrone- 
ment of absolutism, so the reaction is paving the way 
for revolution. The measures of reform which were 
granted in the year 1848 have nearly all been abrogated, 
and many think that the present condition of the Church 
under Kaumer is worse than it was under Hichhorn in 
1847. ‘The real safety of the state cannot be made to 
rest secure upon blind authoritative faith. They only are 
truly conservative who are tolerant and just; the intol- 
erant and exclusive only destroy what they fancy they 
establish. This is now admitted by many of the con- 
servatives, as well as by the progressives. Thiersch, in a 
voice of warning, says: “ All just demands of the lower 
classes are put off, till the evil ripens to an outbreak, and 
a day of terror comes, when communism with the weap- 
ons of injustice will extort what justice long ago should 
have secured. In the consternation of the year 1848, 
the strong conceded to the laborers a portion of their 
rights ; but with the consternation have disappeared also 
the concessions, and the burden of accountability is swell- 
ing from week to week for another day of reckoning.” 
Professor Schaff, from Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, whose 
lectures upon America have contributed much to remove 
the ignorance and prejudice of his former fellow-country- 
men, told the deputies at Frankfort, “ Europe rests upon 
a voleano, which at any moment can break forth in an 
eruption, and no bayonets and no statesmanship can in- 
sure the future even for two years.” One of the Tory 
papers exhorts the loyal societies to continue their or- 
ganizations ; “ for who knows how near the time is when 
these associations will have to range themselves together 
to resist the irrational ideas and demands of the other 
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parties?” An eminent professor and historian of philoso- 
phy, after praising the custom of the Roman youths to 
commit.to memory the laws of the Ten Tables, remarked, 
that this could not be recommended in regard to the 
Prussian constitution, a new edition of which might be 
expected every six weeks. Political and religious inter- 
ests are so indissolubly intertwined, — and the king by a 
cabinet order of the 13th of June, 1853, declared his oppo- 
sition to the emancipation of the Church from the State, 
—that the one cannot be thoroughly reformed without 
the other. On the other hand, a subversion of the gov- 
ernment would necessarily affect the existence of the 
Church, and the alterations of the constitution which are 
made every year by the royalists, and the increasing 
claims which are daily preferred by the Lutherans, are 
surely hastening the catastrophe.” But independent 
of any violent agitations, the finesse and jesuitism of 
these reactionists—as by their strenuous efforts they 
seem to be aware —are limited to the reign of the 
present king. The Prince of Prussia and his son are 
liberal-minded, resolute men, determined to uphold the 
Union in the sense originally intended by its founder; 
and the fact that they are both Freemasons alone 
shows how little favor the orthodox assailants of this 
order can expect at court. A change of sovereignty 
will doubtless be attended by 2 change of ministry, and 
this will be followed by the appointment of new pro- 
fessors at the Universities, and new members of the Con- 
sistories, who will in turn elect new pastors and super- 
intendents; and thus the theological character of the 
teaching and preaching in the school, the university, 
and the Church will gradually be transformed, and the 
liberal party regain the influence in the Union which 
they have lost. 

But even if we had no such well-grounded expecta- 
tions, we might from the very nature of this movement 
infer its fate. A faction which, in defiance of the law of 





* On the 31st of January the Commissarius of the government, Scheere, 
said in the Second Chambers, that lectures for public instruction could be 
given only by permission. Vincke replied, that then the lectures of the 

rofessors at the universities would be under the inspection of the police. 
Malinckrodt, however, rejoined, “ An unlimited right to deliver lectures 
does not exist, and it is therefore left to the police arbitrarily to decide.”’ 
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history, endeavors to restore ideas and systems which 
have been long since outgrown, is inevitably doomed to 
defeat and dissolution. ‘This anti-Protestant cabal can 
have no future, as it has severed its connection with the 
present and the past, and it needs only to develop its 
hierarchical schemes to accomplish its own destruction. 
Protestantism is identified with no ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, and is not destroyed when it is driven from the 
Church ; it is a principle and a power pervading all the 
spheres of life, and it must be put down at all points, in 
order to be annihilated. Rationalism was the result of 
the Lutheran controversial theology of a former day, and 
the strictest orthodoxy once had its seat in Tubingen. 
The ecclesiastico-political assumptions of these pastors 
will only cause their own subordination, as was the case 
at Bremen, where the city was obliged to fight so long 
with the bishop for its independence, that at the Refor- 
mation the clergy were deprived of all official rights, and 
placed even after the elders. So formerly the Elector 
August in Freiburg issued an edict against Flaccius 
and his followers, upon which the former was represent- 
ed by a symbolical figure of Ambition, and the latter 
were complimented by the motto, Die Flaccianer und 
Zeloten sind des Teufel’s Vorboten. Yet, as in the po- 
litical world it is a comparatively small, but very active 
party, that advocates Russian interests, while the people 
have no sympathy with barbarism, so in the Church the 
laity are little affected by the intrigues of the priests; 
and even if the Lutherans were not divided among 
themselves, Puseyism would probably be here even 
more transient than in England. Neither do we believe 
that the Dark Ages are again to settle over Europe, 
though the medieval spirit still rules at the Vatican, 
and the Roman Church has shown that she has learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing, in reviving the dogma 
respecting “the Queen of Heaven, the bride of the Fa- 
ther, and the mother of the Son.” Deprived of their 
freedom in Church and State, the Germans will not suf- 
fer freedom of inquiry, their only palladium, to be stolen 
from them. Already the ablest men are combining to 
resist the hordes of dolts and bigots which are rapidly 
increasing, and the Protestant Church Gazette, in addi- 
tion to its former talented contributors, announces the 
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co-operation for the coming year of Ewald, Gervinus, 
Jacob Grimm, Hiiusser, Schlosser, Schubert, Zacharia, 
Albrecht, Braniss, and J. H. Fichte. Science cannot be 
so easily strangled; it is here no longer an infant in the 
cradle, it is an Anteus, and every time it is struck to 
the earth it rises with new power. As well might it be 
attempted to re-establish Puritanism in New England, 
as to resuscitate at this day Lutheranism’s dead dogmas 
and rotten institutions. The time must come, when the 
statues of the eminent theologians whom the modern 
iconoclasts have cast from their pedestals will be re- 
consecrated and replaced in the temple of science, — the 
history of Germany guarantees it. 

Orthodoxy in Germany, as is well known, is a very 
different thing from what it is in England and America. 
Hengstenberg concedes that the citation and application 
of a passage in the New Testament does not necessarily 
determine its interpretation in the Old; Dorner defends 
Liicke’s doctrine of the Trinity, by saying that it is held 
by many Lutheran theologians; Baur rejoices that his 
opinions upon the Gospel of John have been adopted and 
reproduced by so orthodox a commentator as Luthardt ;* 
and none of the strictest Lutherans had any scruples 
against celebrating on Sunday the king’s birthday with 
orations, processions, and similar festivities.| The fol- 
lowers of Schleiermacher have thoroughly refuted the 
views of inspiration,} predestination, depravity, the Trin- 





* See the Tubingen “ Theologische Jahrbacher”’ for 1854, Heft II. pp. 
196 — 288. 

+ See Neander’s article on the Christian observance of Sunday in the 
** German Periodical for Christian Science,” Nos. 26, 28, for 1850.— The 
following announcement of a political meeting was issued some time since 
by the reactionary party in State and Church: ‘The anniversary of the 
Prussian Association will be celebrated this year in the usual manner, on 
Sunday afternoon, on the Kellerberg in the Haide. As, however, §§ 11 
and 12 of the law of the royal government respecting the observance of 
Sunday do not permit the marching at the customary time, the members of 
the Association are requested to make their arrangements so that the pro- 
cession may start from the Saltworks at 34 o'clock, immediately after the 
close of the afternoon service.” 

¢ See the articles on Inspiration by Dr. Tholuck, who was once a be- 
liever in the verbal theory, in the “German Periodical,’ Nos. 16-18 and 
42-44, for 1850, and Stier's reply in No. 21, for 1851. Dr. Hase says, in 
the Protestant Church Gazette, No. 44, for 1854: “I well remember how 
once the pious Steudel, who belonged to the old Tubingen school, said to 
me, that he wished the accounts of the casting out of demons were not in 
the Bible, but since they were there, we must believe them; when he 
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ity, the two natures of Christ, and the atonement, which 
were once considered orthodox ; and the old system, be- 
ing deprived completely of a scientific basis, can now 
retain its influence only by appealing, like the Church of 
Rome, to the authority of its tradition. The Union the- 
ologians, by rejecting the Formula Concordia, as a sym- 
bolical book, modifying the stern views of Calvin by the 
milder ones of Luther,* and blending the results of the 
Swiss and Saxon reformation, have so greatly altered 
the old standard of faith, that it is questionable if some 
of its most eminent representatives could obtain a license 
to preach from the most liberal association of the same 
faith in New England. Julius Miiller declares that the 
Union “has let many ideas fall which stood in the dog- 
matic dictionary of the old Protestant theology, and has 
adopted into its own a multitude of new ones.” Kahnis, 
referring to Liebner’s Christology, says: “ Dorner, Rothe, 
Lange, and others, saw in Christ the ideal man, in whom 
the species of humanity had been impersonated, the per- 
sonal recapitulation of the race, the generic man; the 
ideal man was derived from Schleiermacher, the generic 
man was a’ product of speculation.” ~ 'The sophism is 
here never heard, that Jesus was ignorant of anything in 





wrote his system of divinity, however, he believed in them no longer. 
How eientalty did Neander seek in his Life of Christ to reconcile all dif- 
ferences in the Gospel narratives, and to make every improbable fact prob- 
able ; and yet how often did his conscientiousness compel him to admit the 
want of harmony and slight inaccuracies inthe different accounts! A tal- 
ented theologian, like Tholuck, who is recognized among the representatives 
of the newly kindled religious spirit, has reduced the Holy Ghost, who dic- 
tated the Holy Scriptures and collected them in the canon, to a religious 
tact, which led the Apostles to retain only those elements of their education 
and their age that did not pervert the Christian truth, (which they them- 
selyes possessed — in an imperfect form,) and to allow all else to be 
subordinate or to fall altogether; and this same religious tact guided the 
Church, amidst all the contingencies of making this collection, in regard to 
what it admitted and what it excluded.” 

* “Calvin was devoid of that element of positive and intuitive religious 
consciousness. His mind was throughout a reflective and a political one. 
Speculating one-sidedly and conventionally, although with Romanic acute- 
ness and French neatness, on the Divine foreknowledge, he produced a 
system in which the impartial philosopher can only see the distortion of a 
reflecting mind of the deepest ethical earnestness, but overpowered by the 
logical consequence of divine necessity, and untouched in this reflection 
by the central thought of Christianity, eternal love.’”-— Bunsen, in ‘“ Hip- 

olytus.”’ 

. fin the “Innere Gang des deutschen Protestantismus seit Mitte des 
vorigen Jahrhunderts,” (Leipzig, 1854,) page 209. 
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his human nature which he fully knew in his divine ; 
but it is maintained that he had only one divine-human 
nature, and (according to Mark xiii. 32) was not omnis- 
cient. “Stier asks, in Thesis 153: “ Did even Paul, Peter, 
and John teach the same doctrine in that sense in which 
it is now taken, to say nothing of James? Has not 
John already converted ‘the Christ for us into the Christ 
inus’?” Dr. Sack warmly exclaims: “ What! I shall say 
and sing of God, of God himself, that he has died, is 
dead? [shall no more think, by the great name ‘ God 
himself,” upon Him ‘who alone has immortality, the 
Eternal, of whose years there is no end’? [I shall refuse, 
perhaps, to raise myself through Jesus Christ to the Fa- 
ther, and to Him ascribe with holy reverence eternal 
perfection of light and life? No; if I should really begin 
to like expressions of this character, I must fear that I 
no longer practised myself sufficiently in the pure kndéwl- 
edge and right distinction of the Father and the Son. 
And this must be the more carefully practised, because 
there is in our times a dangerous inclination to mono- 
physitism, to forget the humanity of Christ by following 
feeling and fancy, and to overlook the entire contents of 
revelation and the Gospel; from which the whole work 
of redemption, instead of being regarded as the act and 
suffering of him who is the true historical man, would 
come more and more into the danger of losing for us its 
revealed clearness and its practical power.” * 

The conviction of the necessity of rejecting the old 
system is universally accompanied by a feeling of the 
need of a further development of the new. The former 
has been expressed by no one more strongly than by 
Chevalier Bunsen, who maintains, that “ the letter of the 
creeds does not agree either with Scripture or with the 
consciousness of the ancient Church; such at least has 
been the judgment of the most learned and philosophical 
inquirers, and this judgment is confirmed by the lame- 
ness of the arguments brought forward on the other side. 
Neither can that system stand unreformed which was at 
first provisionally established by the Reformers, and then 
reduced to a stereotyped doctrinal system by the ortho- 
dox divines of the seventeenth century. For it is less 





* In the German Periodical for Christian Science, 1855, No. 4. 
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true in its positive than in its negative part. It does not 
express, much less develop, the apostolic idea of the 
Christian self-sacrifice as the real sacrifice of thanksgiv- 
ing in the spirit of Christ; and it moves against its will, 
within the very magic circle of medieval confusion and 
scholastic fiction, which the Reformation strove to break.” 
He adds, that these fictions prove inefficacious and insuf- 
ficient, and do not satisfy the public conscience, and that 
those who deny this fact show as much ignorance of the 
state of the world as of the nature of Christianity. The 
necessity of modifying the old Church views was admit- 
ted even by Calvin, who, at the time of the controversy 
with Caroli, urged a revision of the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. He wished to remove the words “persona” and 
“ 'Trinitas” as belonging properly to the schools, and he 
would not be bound by the Athanasian Creed, because 
it did not ascribe full deity to the Son, since it derived 
him from the Father, who, in thus having the “ ascitas,” 
is made superior to‘him, and is also identified with the 
Godhead. Notwithstanding theological science has in 
no country been carried farther than in Germany, no- 
where is the need so generally felt of a yet further de- 
velopment. Stier argues, from the controversies still 
existing among Evangelical believers, that the Christian 
doctrine was not finally settled by the Reformers. ‘ Our 
theology, which has since arisen and to-day is in vigorous 
progress, undeniably reveals that much still needs, not 
only to be developed, but also to be corrected; as, for 
example, the Trinity, incarnation, humiliation, at the 
outset, and then man’s freedom and God’s decrees, as 
well as the entire doctrine of the Church, office, form of 
government, the prophetic theology and eschatology.” 
He declares that the confessions have been outlived as a 
tradition, and that something new must be constructed 
in the department of the Church, as in the other spheres, 
—an opinion which has been expressed by almost every 
eminent German theologian. “The old: creed,” says 
Stier, “stalks about like a ghost. As paper, law, obli- 
gation, self-elected orthodoxy, it can neither hinder infi- 
delity, as is manifest, nor sustain and constantly rekindle 
vital faith; for this end, the Spirit creates from time to 
time new ways, means, forms, and ordinances. The so- 
called pure doctrine can only so long convert, illuminate, 
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and sanctify souls, as its idea continues modestly to cor- 
respond with what is called sound doctrine by the Apos- 
tles; the strict, pointed orthodoxy has at no time done 
this, aid can never do it.” 

it will not have passed unobserved, that the war of 
creeds which is now going on in Germany, particularly 
so far as it involves the professors at the universities, 
presents many analogies to that which has been waged 
by the New-School Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
of our own country. But, while this controversy will 
probably not pass unheeded at Andover and New Ha- 
ven, it may well attract attention at Cambridge. We, 
too, have a crisis in our denomination, which has arisen, 
not from the want of a freedom of science, but rather 
from the want of any science at all. The Evangelical 
Church of Germany is well aware that it cannot with- 
stand the attacks of Catholicism on the one side, and of 
pantheism on the other, without a free scientific theology. 
But we, who reject doctrines which are held in common 
by all the rest of the Christian world, who declare that 


“ Lutheran, Popish, Calvinistic, all these creeds and doctrines three 
Extant are, but still the doubt is where Christianity may be,” * 


can not only point to no comprehensive and systematic 
exposition of all the articles of our positive belief, which 
is worthy to be compared with the Scotch and German 
systems of divinity, but the most important professorship 
at our chief institution —the chair of dogmatic theology 
—yet remains unfilled! With means adequate to es- 
tablish and to support a new theological seminary, which 
shall be endowed pecuniarily and intellectually as richly 
as any, we are not ashamed that the Divinity School 
connected with the first university in the country should 
possess but two professors, and the whole number of its 
students be less than that of a single class at Princeton or 
Andover! With ability in the denomination which has 
proved secondary in no one of the fields of literary en- 
deavor, we are obliged to refer inquirers, who ask for a 
complete and thorough vindication of our distinctive 
views, to lecture’, reviews, sermons, and tracts! Where 





* Or, as it stands in the original of Lessing: 
“ Luthrish, Pabstisch, und Calvinish, diese Glauben alle drey 
Sind vorhanden; doch ist Zweifel wo das Christenthum denn sey ?”’ 
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are our scientific commentaries or extended works on 
dogmatics, to say nothing of the other departments of 
theology, and who of our theologians can be compared 
even with the old Socinians, with Schlichting, Socinus, 
Wollzogen, or Crell? But can it be that we shall fail 
to reap — are we not already reaping — the fruits of this 
suicidal policy? Other sects are building their “ West- 
ern Reserve” colleges, but let us take care at least to 
maintain our own, and if new professorships cannot be 
founded in our schools, why should not tutors be ap- 
pointed, corresponding to those in the college, and to the 
Privat-Docents of Germany. Without a theological sci- 
ence, without even a worthy theological school, how can 
we be more crippled ? * 

We do-not overlook the great work which has been 
already accomplished, and to which the present state of 
New England theology bears witness; nor that the lack 
of interest in theology is confined to us, since the Bibli- 
otheca Sacra has been transformed from a strictly scien- 
tific journal to an Andover Review ; nor do we suppose 
that American clergymen can be expected to rival Ger- 
man theologians, who enter upon their academic career 
as soon as they have been graduated at the university. 
Neither have we any anxiety as to the future prospects 
of a cause, which Dr. Edward Beecher says was pro- 
duced by “the influence of an important part of the 
truth of God,’ which was “a providential protest in 
favor of the creat principles of honor and right,” and 
one of the chief doctrines of which is based upon an 
argument “that has in it a principle of vitality which 
cannot be destroyed” ;—a cause with regard to which 
Schrédl remarks, “If Unitarianism as a sect has almost 
disappeared, yet since the eighteenth century it has been 
all the more diffused as an opinion among Protestants,” 


5 
and for which Ernst Renan predicts so glorious a fu- 





* When American sects are enumerated here, the Unitarians are seldom 
mentioned, as they are so few. As an indication how little is known of 
Unitarianism i in Germany, it may be mentioned that, having been frequently 
asked by Professors for  Uninaaian books, the writer inquired for such at the 
rich library in Géttingen, and received a few deistical books and Tom 
Paine! The American Unitarian Association could not better advance 
their cause, than by sending a copy of the works of our principal writers 
to each of the German universities. 
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ture.” But Unitarianism has not now the mission 
which it discharged in the first period of its history. 
Very many of the obnoxious views of the old system 
have been so greatly modified, that the arguments once 
brought against them at present no longer tell. On the 
other hand, new critical questions have arisen from a 
school, who, affirming that the Church doctrines are 
taught in the New Testament, (as, for example, the in- 
carnation of the Logos in the Prologue to John, and the 
doctrine of the atonement in the letters of Paul,) press 
upon Unitarians the alternative, either to accept the 
teachings of these men, if they admit their inspiration, 
or to place the writings which contain them in a later 
age. If these things are so, it is evident that what is 
absolutely essential to the existence of the denomination 
is, not the manufacture of a creed, but the encouragement 
of a free, scientific theology. We can live well enough 
without a confession, — which in the present state of sci- 
ence it would be unwise to make for ourselves, and un- 
just to impose upon others, — but we cannot exist with- 
out an exegetical, dogmatical, critical theology, which at 
this day it is utterly impossible to obtain, without a 
knowledge of German investigations. It is in vain to 
think that any one who can read the Scriptures in the 
original will be content with Latin commentaries or 
with English translations; and therefore, since the stream 
has not been brought to our doors, we are compelled to 
draw from the fountain-head. Shall we then deprive 
ourselves of the profit to be gained from the study of the 
writings of Gesenius, Ewald, Hupfeld, Rédiger, Hitzig, 
and Knobel on the Old ‘Testament, and of those of Hase, 





* In an article in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes”’ (Tom. XI. pp. 1085- 
1107, for 1854,) upon “ Channing et le Mouvement Unitaire aux Etats-Unis,”’ 
occasioned by an edition of his ** GEuvres Sociales ”’ which has been published 
with an introduction by M. E. Laboulaye, Member of the Institute, Renan 
says: “Il resta fidéle 4 PAmérique. La, en effet, ses idees nous semblent 
avoir un immense avenir. Les Etats-Unis sont peut-Ctre destinés a réaliser 

our la premiére fois aux Ben du monde une religion éclairée, purement 
individuelle, faisant d’ h’ honnétes gens, et tout a fait exempte de préten- 
tions metaphysiques. Le nom de Channing s’attachera sans doubte a 
cette fondation, non comme celui d’un chef de secte (il aurait été le premier 
i repousser cet honneur), mais comme celui d’un des hommes en qui l’esprit 
nouveau arriva d’abord 4 une complete et attrayante expression.” ‘This 
article has attracted attention also in Germany, and has been translated in 
the Berlin “ Magazin fur die Literatur des Auslandes,” Nos. 25-27 (Feb. 
27 - March 3), 1855. 
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Meyer, Credner, Winer, Wahl, Riickert, and Fritzsche on 
the New? ‘These have been called German Unitarians; 
but it is a significant fact, that neither they, nor the ra- 
tionalists, like Bretschneider and Rohr, ever renounced, as 
we have done, the Church formulas of the Trinity. The 
later writings of De Wette and Liicke, Tholuck and 
Bunsen, also merit the special attention of Unitarians. 
But particularly it is Schleiermacher who deserves our 
most careful study,— whose sermons were edited by the 
translator of Channing, —and whose services in theology 
are as little known among us, as those of Lessing in 
criticism and of Kant in philosophy. Yet even Kahnis 
professes to have studied him for twenty years, and says: 
“T also must confess that, in multitude of gifts, in mas- 
tership in-science, in influence upon all the departments 
of theology, no theologian of modern times is to be com- 
pared with him. We may compare him, as Erdmann 
has just done, with Socrates; we may call him the Ori- 
gen of the present Church; in short, he was a man 
whom no theologian ignores unpunished ” ;—though, to 
be sure, he adds, “among the positive articles of the 
Augsburg Confession, I know not one from which he 
did not differ.” Credo ut intelligam was the principle he 
professed, which is equally removed from an ignorant 
faith and from a scientific unbelief. 

When Evangelical theologians in Germany, in Eng- 
land, and in our own community, admit the need of a 
more accurate precision as to the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, shall we, because we have done nothing, therefore 
say there is nothing todo? Have we as yet given full 
significance to the baptismal formula and the apostolic 
benediction? Denying the deity and also the mere hu- 
manity of Christ, do we not need to give a more definite 
answer to the question, “ But whom say ye that Iam?” 
In rejecting the authority of the old creeds, have we not 
perhaps rejected doctrines which should be examined 
independently, by themselves? If, then, there is still 
much to be done in doctrinal theology, in the depart- 
ment of Biblical criticism there is yet more. Here es- 
pecially is there need of more study and greater freedom. 
The canon arose gradually, and was certainly the work 
of men; and the principles of Protestantism require that 
it should be examined, honestly and impartially, without 
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fear of the results. In the Roman Church, indeed, to 
doubt the genuineness of a book in the Bible or the 
Apocrypha, is equivalent to being an apostate from the 
faith ; and Protestants who think likewise must not raise 
the question whether Balaam’s ass spoke, but can only 
inquire what language it used. How many take the 
credibility of the books simply on the authority of others! 
whereas neither this nor their inspiration can be estab- 
lished, until the question of their authorship has been 
settled. Verbal inspiration is utterly useless, when crit- 
icism must first determine the correct reading of the text. 
And does not Eusebius tell us that, even in the fourth 
century, seven books, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, James, 
Jude, Hebrews, and Revelation, were not regarded uni- 
versally as canonical? Did not Luther reject the apos- 
tolic origin and canonicity of Hebrews, James, Jude, and 
Revelation, and in his editions of the Bible, until the 
middle of the seventeenth century, were not these books 
printed without numbers, and placed as “ deutero-canon- 
ical” after the others? Does he not commence his In- 
troduction to them with the words, “ Before, we have had 
the really certain main books of the New Testament; 
these four following, however, have had in former times 
a different authority”? If we fear the consequences of 
criticism, and wish to stop its “ agitation,’ we must go 
back to the tradition of the Romanists and the state- 
ments of the Jews, and take refuge in an asylum igno- 
rantic. Eventhe Romanist commentator, Movers, main- 
tains that the accounts of the books of Samuel have 
been altered in the Chronicles, partly by oral tradition, 
and partly by the author’s different point of view. When 
even an esteemed Evangelical theologian, who has been 
celebrated as the opponent of rationalism both in and 
out of Germany, is compelled by historical evidence to 
put the book of Genesis (as does Bleek) in the time of 
the Kings, Deuteronomy in the time of Jeremiah, and to 
declare that the genuineness of many of the Psalms, the 
second part of Isaiah, and the book of Daniel, is very 
doubtful, — though Ewald, De Wette, and the critics up- 
on the Old Testament go much farther, — when Schleier- 
macher denies the apostolic authorship of the First Epis- 
tle to Timothy, Liicke that of the Apocalypse, and all 
admit that the dissertation commonly called the Letter 
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to the Hebrews is not from Paul, we ought well to hes- 
itate before condemning without investigation results 
which do not happen to agree with our preconceived 
notions, and should gain from this new stimulus to 
“search the Scriptures” and to “ prove all things,” con- 
vinced that, however much the opinions of the Church 
may be affected thereby, the doctrines of Christianity 
will come forth from the furnace of criticism purged of 
their dross and purified. 

And where can the studies into the primitive state of 
Christianity and the apostolic age be better prosecuted 
than in our own country, where there is no state church 
and no binding traditions, no kings by the grace of God 
or creeds by the authority of Calvin and Luther, — where 
there is (or should be) perfect freedom of religion and 
conscience, — where every people of the Old World have 
been represented in a congress of nations to develop a 
new national character, and all creeds have been mingled 
to form a new confession? ‘The churches of the New 
World are no mere reproductions of the churches of the 
Old, but each has been modified, by its contact with the 
others, and none more so than the Church of Rome, 
whose pictures wink, and the coagulated blood of whose 
dead martyrs liquefies, only on that side of the ocean, 
where the holy coat also is preserved, and the Virgin still 
deigns to visit the faithful. It has been said that out of 
the “ Sectenchaos” of our land will one day go forth a 
“ Kirchen-cosmos,” and it is not improbable that, as the 
religions of the Old World have been modelled after the 
faith of Peter and Paul, it may be ours to realize the 
higher Christianity of John. And shall we not labor on 
this “neuen Bau” of the Church? It is an humble, but 
not altogether insignificant, part which has been assigned 
tous. God grant that we may be faithful to it, that the 
time may come, which has been predicted by the prophet 
Zachariah, when “the Lord shall be King over all the 
earth; in that day shall there be one Lord and his name 
one,” and the Saviour’s prayer to his Father may be ful- 
filled, “that they may know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 
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Arr. IIl.— THE AMERICAN CHURCH.* 


Tere are three institutions which have been uni- 
versal among men, and which may be called necessities 
of man’s condition on earth. They are the Family, the 
State, and the Church. The first meets his wants as a 
being of affection, the second as a subject of law, and 
the last as endowed with a spiritual and immortal na- 
ture. These essential institutions exist of course under 
all kinds of modification, according to the degree of 
culture and the stage of development prevalent in each 
nation or age. And in some cases the Family has lapsed 
almost into promiscuous license, the State into anarchy, 
and the only remnant of the Church has been the lowest 
form of idolatry or Fetichism. But nowhere have these 
several outshoots of human nature failed entirely. While 
man is man they must exist, and in proportion to his 
refinement, humanity, and faith they must rise towards 
perfection. 

In America, thus far in its history, the State is the 
institution which has attracted most interest. Wars 
have been waged, constitutions framed, and unceasing 
agitation pursued to organize the social and political 
relations of the people on the basis of law. Liberty has 
been a louder word than holiness or love. The Family 
and the Church have both had to bend before the might- 
ier power of the State. Napoleon once said, “I ama 
political being,” and we, as Americans, have been in that 
category; we are political beings. 

But it requires no gift of prescience to foresee that 
when we get our wildernesses cleared, our ships and 
' railroads built, our families founded, and our laws and 
politics settled, the chief question for our country will be, 
What shall be its religion, its church? Its faith, after all, 
more than its constitutions and congresses, will decide 
whether we shall be a great and glorious people, in the 
best acceptation of those terms, or only of the mock- 
heroic style. 

Magy, perhaps most, esteem the Jeading question to 





* Rev. Dr. Bairp’s Report of Religion in America, made to the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in Paris, France, August, 1855. 
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be, What is the government, or even the administration, 
what is the education, or, it may be, what is the com- 
merce, or manufactures, or agriculture of the passing 
hour? They assign an exaggerated importance to these 
points, and look to see the rule or ruin of America hang 
upon their decision. But, as has been said on another 
occasion, behind the throne is a mightier power than the 
throne itself. ‘Temporary interests cannot hope to com- 
pete with everlasting truths. Nor can the manifesta- 
tions of the intellectual, social, or political life, its art, 
science, literature, or laws, prevail against the more pro- 
found question of its faith. ‘The soul wakes up but 
slowly, but it is the deep and silent world of causes, 
while they are the fluctuating phenomena which belong 
to the world of effects. 

The transcendent importance of the question of relig- 
ion and the Church, as it respects the destiny of Amer- 
ica, is revealed by the experience of history. It was 
their faith in the invisible, far more than anything won 
in the kingdoms of art, science, or politics, that stamped 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and made them what they 
were. For the worship of a people settles their man- 
ners, morals, laws, destiny. Other things come in as 
powerful modifications or reactions, but the fundamental 
basis of all life, either individual or associated, is the idea 
of God. Mind must gravitate towards its Creator, and 
all that man is or does be governed first or last by the 
sentiment of duty. Plato long ago said the whole truth 
upon the subject, when he declared, “ Men become like 
the God they adore.” 

It is sufficiently evident, that thus far the Church in 
America has been more an imported article than a native 
production. We have been ruled by ideas from across 
the water. Old-Worldism, driven from its retreats in the 
State, and obliged to yield to the overpowering weight of 
republicanism, has seized hold of the skirts of the Church 
with all the more tenacity. The maxim in Europe was, 
No king, no bishop; but we have dropped the king and 
let the bishop stand. The motto of our State, however 
poorly we live it out, is, All free, all equal befare the 
law, the greatest good of the greatest number; but the 
Church, false to the New-World ideas, still leans to a 
hierarchy, trusts in principalities and powers, adopts but 
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partially representative forms in its administration, holds 
on to an aristocracy of the elect in spirituals, when it can 
no longer grasp the fond idea in temporals, and thunders 
with its harmless and unterrifying bulls over the eman- 
cipated millions that have come out of the house of 
European bondage. Men fear rationalism in religion as 
much as republicanism in politics. They are more afraid 
of believing too little than too much. They go for quan- 
tity, more than quality. They think a strong and a 
pungent faith, full of the terrors of the law and sharply 
spiced with the Cayenne of election, total depravity, and 
everlasting punishment, is more available to tame the 
passions of youth, and keep society in order, than a 
milder and more rational doctrine. 

Such, too, is the energy of our life in this country, 
that Wwe sometimes carry the doctrines of the Old World 
to even greater extremes than our ancestors of Europe. 
What has been abated of temporal penalties, we em- 
phasize upon the torments of hell-fire ; and, being denied 
the auto da fe, we are inclined to turn the Judge of all 
into an inquisitor-general, and enlarge Smithfield and 
St. Bartholemew’s into a hell of ample space and eternal 
duration. The gradual and beautiful processes of the 
development of character we energize into a conversion 
of a few hours or minutes, and do up our religion, as we 
do our business, in double-quick time. We intensify the 
preached word into revivalism, and invent camp-meet- 
ings, anxious seats, and itinerant evangelists to acceler- 
ate the speed of the operation. All that is lacking in 
grave authority in the American Church is attempted to 
be made up by the urgency of appeal, the rapidity of 
attack of the spiritual flying light-artillery, and the sup- 
ple application of means to accomplish the end at all 
hazards. 

But in spite of all these perversions and these embar- 
rassments, in spite of the discouraging aspects of the 
times and the sceming monopoly of worldliness and 
oppression, we reason from history, we rest in faith and 
the promises, we surrender ourselves to our deepest in- 
stincts, when we say that the American Church is one 
day to be the greatest and the best of all our institutions, 
and the preserver and buttress of them all. It shall lead 
off our more than twelve tribes into a better promised 
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land than the ancient one, flowing with milk and honey. 
It shall be the constitution of the constitution, and the 
law of the laws. As the ages pass and the national 
destiny unfolds, it cannot but be that a religion like that 
of Jesus, unveiled of its human coverings, released from 
its old corruptions, and standing out in its majesty and 
loveliness, free as great nature and great Providence, 
will take the lead of a free people. It is fated to do this 
work as much as water is to run down hill, or the thun- 
der to follow the lightning. The mightiest cannot but be 
the mightiest. And it will mould public sentiment, the 
morals of trade, the aims and aspirations of youth, the 
spirit of education, the movements of art and literature, 
and the administrations of government, as the potter 
moulds the clay. The lofty steeples clustered in every 
city, the sufficiency of the voluntary system to support 
public worship, the zeal of missions at home and abroad, 
all betoken the prevalence, first or last, of the religious 
interests. He must finally reign whose right it is to 
reign. 

In speaking of the characteristics of the future great 
American Church, and our duties to it at the present day, 
we set out with the position that the Church here must 
eventually be a different one from any in the Old World. 
The original settlement of the country was for the sake 
of religious freedom, and that original idea will be found 
inscribed upon every brick and stone of the new edifice 
that is growing up year by year, and which is more 
God’s building than man’s. For nations and churches, 
as well as individuals, are under a Providence, and that 
Divine Architect builds and fashions wiser than popes, 
councils, and conferences can decree. Not in vain can 
this vast theatre have been opened so late in the history 
of man. It is to do more than found a free state and 
provide a new granary of wheat and corn for the famish- 
ing nations. America is the fifth act in the Christian 
drama. Here all that man has done, thought, felt, and 
suffered in the past for Christianity, is to be gathered 
to a head, and find its explanation, use, and vindication. 
Upon us the ends of the world seem to have come. 
Apostles have gone forth in our behalf. For us martyrs 
and confessors have given their testimony and suffered. 
For us Peter the Hermit roused the Crusades, and 
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Luther proclaimed the Reformation. For us churches 
have risen and fallen, and good men have lived and 
taught, and endless experiments have been tried, and the 
best way and the worst way of church management 
have been respectively adopted, that from it all we may 
come to our duty and task in this fresh scene with wise 
and instructed hearts. Nor need we feel that all rests 
on us; but if we are faithful, God will guide and God 
will provide, and not suffer the infinite cause of his truth 
to fail. 

Up to the present time the American Church has, with 
all its apparent fragments and sects, been divided into 
two bodies in reality. Most persons of all parties will 
probably recognize this generalization as just. ‘There 
have been on our soil the Asiatic and European Churches 
of the past, and the new-born, struggling Church of the 
American type, just getting under weigh. ‘The charac- 
teristics of the former are old ceremonies, rites, usages, 
traditions, saintships, as in the Roman Catholic Church ; 
or old dogmas, creeds, confessions, books, names, leaders, 
as in the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and English Churches; 
but in both cases, precedents, precedents take the lead; 
men live upon the past, swear by their fathers, and believe 
the treasury of the Lord is empty of any further riches 
for us. While the characteristics of the latter-day or 
truly American Church are reason as the interpreter even 
of revelation ; Christ before all his disciples, apostles, the 
fathers, or reformers in unapproachable authority; the 
past good to learn from, but not to govern us despoti- 
cally ; the inner light of the soul against any dead letter 
of dogma or creed or Scripture; religion for man, not 
man for religion ; religion to save us hereafter by saving 
us here ; religion, not to rescue us from the hands of God 
or his laws, but to bring us to God and to obedience to 
his laws; religion to be the universal sentiment and in- 
spiration of life, not its holiday dress, and put-on-and- 
put-off style of character. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We make no com- 
plaint, that the old churches of Asia and Europe and 
Africa, with the fathers, saints, and good books, should 
have a foothold and a freehold in our new republican 
America. Welcome their learning, welcome their piety, 


welcome their experience of such a long track of time, 
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and such a wide scale of nations, races, and institutions! 
It is a most precious heritage, more valuable to us than 
all the crown jewels of all the kings of the Old World. It 
would have been fatal to us, if, when we landed on this 
virgin soil, we had not brought the seeds of our native 
land to plant in the wilderness. In history we cannot 
jump any of the links of connection, or pass from the 
bottom to the top of the ladder without going over the 
intermediate rounds. The day of small things must 
come before the day of great things. All we deprecate 
is the disposition to perpetuate for ever the reign of the 
old doctrines and ceremonies, which our fathers found 
good and sufficient. That folly would be very much as 
if we should refuse to shingle our roofs, because our an- 
cestors thatched them, or to ride in railroad-cars because 
they used hackney and stage coaches, or to write with 
steel or gold pens because they employed only the gen- 
uine goose-quill. If printing is better than manuscript, 
if astronomy is better than astrology, and chemistry than 
alchemy, and republicanism than monarchy or aristoc- 
racy, why may there not be improvements in religion as 
in everything else? Has any eternal bar to progress 
been erected in this direction? Has God given full 
scope to the aspirations and inventions of his children 
in matters of inferior moment, and put the seal of an 
everlasting and immovable stand-still upon the broadest, 
richest, and most vital subject of all, religion? Before the 
artist, the inventor, the discoverer, nay, even before the 
builder, the sailor, the husbandman, do there glow bright 
visions of unattained but possible good, — new ideas, 
better methods, brilliant conquests of truth, fresh sources 
of power, novel applications of use,— and shall the stu- 
dent, the preacher, the philanthropist, and the private 
Christian be condemned to an eternal monotony? Is 
there no “more excellent way” in this vast and glori- 
ous sphere? Did the fathers drink the well of truth dry ? 
Can such terms of uncalculated greatness as life, duty, 
faith, revelation, immortality, the soul, God, Christ, ad- 
mit of no new conception, no jet of fresh inspiration, no 
gleam of a richer beauty, no touch of a tenderer pathos, 
no thrill of a mightier power, no combination of a wiser 
use? It is treason to God and man to deny it. 

But if the sentiment of religion is an improvable senti- 
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ment in the mind and heart, and its institutions are 
capable of modification and amendment, — if, as he who 
pointed the first cargo of faith and hope in the May- 
flower to the New World prayed and exhorted, “there 
is new light to break forth from the word,” as from the 
works of God, — what will it be? what are its character- 
istics, the signs of its coming, and the tokens of its gen- 
uineness? Ifthe American Church is to differ from the 
Asiatic or the European Church, how will it differ, and 
what shall give us assurance that change is improve- 
ment, and that the hosts are headed for the promised 
land, and not back again to Egypt and bondage ? 

The first trait which naturally appears in the genuine 
American Church is freedom. For, as the Church is a 
sequent of the general circle of life, and as freedom is the 
genius of our people and our institutions, it must belon 
to our religion as it does to our politics. ‘The Church, 
like the State, may be unfaithful to this duty, and as 
slavery stains our free constitutions with its polluting 
hand, so does spiritual bondage in a degree continue to 
palsy the energies of our American Christianity. We 
have, in significant phrase, made a declaration of our in- 
dependence, rather than earned and possessed it in reality. 
But that makes no difference with the general fact. En- 
tire spiritual freedom is the Canaan for which we are 
bound, and though we may be obliged to spend more 
than forty years, and cross the desert of trial and conflict, 
to reach it, the result is certain. We mustbe free. We 
cannot accept any other yoke than that of Christ, happy 
if we throw not even that off for a season in our wild 
youth. Fathers of the Church, doctors of the Middle 
Ages, Luthers and Calvins, all very good, all very well, 
in their place and for their time; but no more adapted to 
us of this nineteenth century and this free country, than 
the swaddling-bands of the infant to the limbs of the full- 
grown man. It is all said in one word, we have out- 
lived that style of thought and stage of progress. We 
may be no better men morally and spiritually than were 
those old saints and sages and heroes ; we may even be 
worse ; but at all events we cannot be as they were, that 
is certain; we have left, and are gradually leaving, all 
that for ever, and have entered into another sphere of 
sentiment and life. We accept the privilege, and with 
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it the danger. Liberty, — a word that sends a shock of 
alarm through the cathedrals, as through the palaces, of 
Europe, — liberty, which it is impiety as it is treason to 
utter there, we receive with fervent gratitude for the past, 
and with good hope for the future. It has its perils, but 
they are the perils of manhood, outgrowing the leading- 
strings of youth, and taking its own fearless way in the 
world. Of itself, freedom is less a positive good than a 
negative good, a condition to other benefits, a chance 
and an opportunity of development, a fair field for 
growth, with bushes and brambles cleared away. Not 
Calvin, not Channing, not Pius the Ninth, or the Gen- 
eral Assembly, must lord it over our fair American spir- 
itual heritage. ‘Too long and too tamely have our peo- 
ple in this country tried to believe as their fathers did of 
yore. But this will not answer ; the pattern of olden faith 
does not fit, and the result of confounding Romanism, 
or Calvinism, or any one of the old creeds, with Chris- 
tianity, is, that we sink the religion of heaven with the 
millstone of human tradition or doctrine which we tie to 
it into the deep sea, while the nation advances towards 
infidelity. Four fifths of our young men are alleged, by 
a journal of great ability, to be unbelievers in the Chris- 
tian religion, and seven eighths of our population are 
out of the pale of the Church proper, as professors or 
communicants! There is rottenness in Denmark some- 
where, and the explanation which we should give, and 
we submit it to our readers whether there is not sense in 
it, is, that the Christian Church has tried to be the very 
same in the New World that it was in the Old. And 
yet it cannot be the same, it must breathe the spirit of 
our free and republican institutions, or wither and die. 
Every church, every religious body, will eventually flour- 
ish here as it is free, free of human dictation in order that 
it may all the more reverently sit at the feet of Jesus and 
bow to the will of God. The creeds of Nice and Atha- 
nasius, the articles of Greece, Rome, or England, the 
propositions that Luther nailed in defiance of the Pope 
to the parish church of Wittenberg, or the doctrines of 
Calvin’s Institutes, have had their day ; they are dead and 
buried, that is, in their spirit, in the charm and freshness 
with which they suited the men of their time ; and we do 
a great disservice to the Gospel, and a great injustice to 
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them, when we try to keep them longer above ground, 
rather than let them peacefully sleep in their final rest. 
For they do not look well or sound well now, by the side 
of our-grand oceanic lakes, out on our sweet prairies, in 
the bee-hive hum of our busy cities, and in the gentle 
homes of free and happy human beings. In the dark 
ages, in grim wars and feuds, in lonely monasteries and 
awe-inspiring churches, with the superstitions and tradi- 
tions of Paganism still lingering upon the hill and valley, 
the lake and the forest, election, infant damnation, mys- 
teries, and terrors, and the glare of a material hell, did 
not jar on the sense so very badly, but chimed quite well 
with the severe tone of life everywhere. But all that 
is changed. Free America must have a free Church, 
an independent Church. Humane, practical, new, ear- 
nest, common-sense, and wide-awake America must have, 
and by the necessary determination of her national life 
she will have, not the religion of the empire, the king- 
dom, or the hierarchy, but the Christianity of the New 
Testament, the religion of “liberty, equality, fraternity,” 
the faith of human brotherhood and divine fatherhood. 
And the churches that have the most of a true, spiritual 
freedom are bound by an inevitable law to grow, and 
the churches that deny that privilege, however propped 
and buttressed up by names and venerable authority, are 
bound to decay. Eternal truth and justice preside over 
both processes of the growth on the one hand, and the 
decay on the other, and men are but instruments in the 
mighty hand of Providence to accomplish the result. 

A second characteristic of the American Church, when 
it ripens to its full maturity, must be reason, common 
sense, the inner light. This is a sequence from the last. 
For to cut loose from human authority is to fall back on 
Scripture and the soul as sufficient guides. As we do 
this in all other things in America, it is but working out 
our “manifest destiny” to do it in religion. The dis- 
position that prompts us to build our ships, or cast our 
stoves on a new model, handles doctrines and ceremonies 
with equal assurance. We cannot accept the notion 
that the Christian fathers, who were converts from 
Jewish and Pagan philosophy, got the exact and perfect 
idea of the Gospel at first, and left no room for improve- 
ment. We must canvass their writings just as freely as 
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we do the last Bibliotheca Sacra or Christian Examiner. 
We know they were great men, but their errors were 
great too. Their Christianity was a conglomerate, by 
the way they were converted, not the pure article of 
the New Testament. Hence we must use our common 
sense, and when we find anything bad or foolish, be it 
in never so popular a book or hoary a church, we must 
say it is bad and foolish in all sincerity and courage. 
Nothing is ever gained by making believe, and by com- 
promises between error and truth. Religion, of all things, 
requires us to be frank, truthful, honest, above-board in 
word and deed, and firm in our convictions, however the 
world may wag. Not the dead letter of Scripture, but 
its living spirit, must be our inspiration. Our scribes, 
as well as those of the time of Christ, sit too much and 
too long in Moses’s seat, and give us for the Gospel the 
Law; for Christianity, Judaism; for the faith of the 
Father, and the charity of universal brotherhood, and the 
hope of a coming golden age on earth and in heaven, 
the beautiful and glorious sentiment of a living Gospel, 
the tattered and faded phylacteries of Rabbinical tradi- 
tion, and the commandments of men. In America, 
almost for the first time, religion and the soul are left to 
themselves to work out their own problem. And we 
cannot dodge the duty of using our individual mind and 
heart in the examination and settlement of these solemn 
and interesting themes. We are not at liberty to sit 
down and fold our hands and say: “ The religion of our 
ministers, of our churches, is good enough and true 
enough for us. We will risk it.” God has thrown open 
this splendid New World, not chiefly that we may eat, 
drink, and sleep better than we did over the water, but 
that here a nobler state, a truer church, might rise, and 
hence spread to bless and save the nations. ‘The exer- 
cise of human wit and reason cannot, of course, mate- 
rially alter the main pillars of truth, or reverse the 
decisions of revelation. The use of human reason, and, 
following with the Quakers in their beautiful doctrine, 
the guidance of the inner light, only serve to individual- 
ize and apply our faith. It is but chewing our food 
before we swallow it, and digesting it after it is swal- 
lowed, that it may nourish and strengthen us. 

The last attribute of the American Church we will 
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speak of is its humanity. 'The old idea was, All for the glory 
of God; the new one is, All for the good of man, and then 
all will be for the glory of God. ‘The anxiety in the old 
Kuropean and Oriental Churches was to do something 
to set God right, to placate the Divine wrath, to satisfy 
God’s justice, establish his government, arrange his alf- 
fairs, clear up his ways, and vindicate his providence. 
But that toil and trouble is all saved now. We know 
that all is well up there ; the clear mirror of the outspread 
lake, faithfully reflecting every hue and tinge of cloud 
and tree and shore and ship, and all the bright lights 
that come and go in the overhanging firmament, is not 
purer or smoother in its calmest mood than the serene 
depths of the divine nature, over which no windy gusts 
of impatience ever blow, no angry waves of controversy 
ever beat, but all is full of light and life and peace and 
infinite love. 

The characteristic of humanity is quite as native and 
necessary to the Church here as is that of liberty. Other 
nations, other churches, have arisen and flourished for 
classes, individuals, ranks, professions; and classes, in- 
dividuals, ranks, professions, get along very well in them. 
But the race, the mighty masses of thinking, feeling, 
suffering men and women and children, do not fare so 
well. ‘The Pope, no doubt, thinks Rome a very good 
place to live and expand in, for the Church exists for 
him and his profession. Priests and soldiers have eaten 
up Italy. But ask the great mass of the Italian people 
what they think of the Church, and we well know their 
reply, for history declares it, that they would answer in 
muttered thunders of indignation and in volleys of mus- 
ketry, if they could get the chance, against the mis- 
called Church of Christ that starves the multitude to 
stuff the few. The Churches of Greece, Rome, Eng- 
land, exist as heirlooms of the feudal ages, when man- 
kind were nothing, and the king and the bishop were 
everything. But the features of the true American 
Church are entirely different. ‘The people is the leading 
term in the problem, and the priest the auxiliary one. 
Man is spelled with a capital, and church, priest, king, 
with small letters, if there is to be any discrimination. 

Hence doctrines get more breadth, the number of the 
elect is enlarged, some daring souls venture upon the 
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assurance that salvation cannot be less than universal, 
and the whole tendency of things in our country is to 
give Christianity a humanitarian character. Philan- 
thropy is a more popular virtue than piety. And when 
men die, we ask, not how many prayers they said, or 
how punctually they observed the rites and ordinances 
of religion, but what poor family did they help, what or- 
phan child educate, what cup of cold water or healing 
draught did they carry to a doomed Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, what college or school did they build with their 
gathered thousands, leaving the epitaph on a tomb be- 
dewed with the tears of a bereaved community, “ He did 
well for his race.” 

The saints that shine brightest in the American cal- 
endar are not the students of musty books, the monks of 
ascetic devotion, the nuns of unnatural celibacy, the 
hair-splitters and logic-grinders of dogmatic theology,: 
but they who have sought to leave the world the better 
that they have lived in it. If any here are ever canon- 
ized, it will be St. Beecher for the cause of Temperance, 
St. Worcester for Peace, St. Channing for Freedom, St. 
Robert Raikes for Sunday Schools, St. Tuckerman for 
the Poor, St. Dix for the Insane, Si. Pound and Brace 
for Ragged Schools, St. Stowe for the Slave, and St. 
Nightingale for the Wounded Soldier. Blessed era of 
the world! when at last the happy idea dawns on the 
Church, that it is to vindicate its right to be, not by 
demonstrating the five points of Calvinism to be true, 
but by clearing up and reforming and blessing the dens 
of the “ Five Points” of vice and misery in our cities, 

This career, too, on which the American Church is 
launched, is, we contend, quite as good for our theology 
and piety as itis for our philanthropy. The people of 
the whole earth have gathered together here from all 
nations, tongues, and religions, Jew, Christian, Pagan, 
Mahometan, Mormon, to teach us brotherhood; and by 
teaching us the brotherhood of man, to open our sealed 
and hardened natures to see and feel the fatherhood of 
God. When we love our brother whom we have seen, 
we shall be prepared to love God whom we have not 
seen. When we have wept with the widow and orphan, 
pitied the sorrows of the poor, felt the bonds and stripes 
of the slave, remembered the heart-sickness of the exile 
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and the stranger, visited the sick and prisoner, and com- 
forted the desolate and bereaved, then on a touched and 
prepared heart will fall every sentence of Jesus, every 
truth of God. Only too slowly has the Church in 
America been awaking to its godlike mission of do- 
ing good, like its Divine Founder ; but in the mean 
time a species of secular churches in benevolent agen- 
cies, temperance societies, odd-fellowships, Howard as- 
sociations, and others, have arisen to shame the recreant 
religion of the times by proving the world to be more 
benevolent than the Church. We care not; so good be 
done, let it be done, everywhere and by everybody. We 
will not forbid those “who follow not with us.” But 
we doubt not that many a philanthropic society will be 
found at the final reckoning to have done more to turn 
the scale of human fortunes in the right direction than 
many a church. Still, though the society is good, the 
Church is better, for it is the heaven-appointed institu- 
tion, and will prevail, and all ought to rally to make it as 
good and efficient as possible. 

To conclude. When the now dismembered fragments _ 
of the bodies known as Liberal Christians,—the Unita- 
rians, Universalists, Christians, Hicksite Quakers, Swe- 
denborgians, and various other sects, — can so far forego 
their several isms as to be willing to work together cordial- 
ly for the founding and extension of the true American 
Church, it will be a happy day for them and a hopeful 
one for our country. For we do verily believe that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, divine, heaven-commissioned, 
and miracle-sanctioned as it was, will yet become al- 
most obsolete and inefficient in this free country, if we 
try to identify it in the minds of the people with the 
irrational dogmas of the past. They will repudiate 
Christianity itself, if with it they must associate such 
doctrines as are preached in nine tenths of the churches 
of the United States. They will not stand long on cere- 
mony, but take a short cut to infidelity. This is done, 
and is doing now. What then can save the Gospel from 
rejection, and the Church from decay or extinction ? 

None of the modern machinery of zeal, missions, and 
revivalism. That but aggravates the evil instead of 
curing it. But the remedy is, Make tue Cuurcy wuat 
IT SHOULD BE FOR A FREE COUNTRY. Put it on an Amer- 
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ican track. Let the ideas that have come to light and 
to power here, of Freedom, Reason, and Humanity, 
pervade and vivify it. The churches of the Old World 
grew up in narrow limits, and breathed a sectional and 
confined air. The mythologies and philosophies of 
Egypt, Syria, Greece, Rome, threw in dark and corrupt- 
ing mixtures into the fountain of Christianity, of which 
it has not yet run clear. We appeal to all who love 
their country, and wish its best and lasting good, to 
labor for a pure and undefiled religion; for what but this 
can settle our difficult and dangerous questions, rescue 
us from bald Mammon-worship, and guide our vast des- 
tiny, not over those precipices of ruin down which other 
nations have fallen, but onward in the paths of peace. 
We appeal to all who love their religion, who have 
tasted its sweetness and felt its power, to unite, to co- 
operate with others of like mind in upholding the cause 
of a liberal, rational, and humane faith, wherever it is 
planted and under whatever title. Men die, but institu- 
tions are immortal. He who labors in faith, patience, 
and self-sacrifice to plant a true church, is doing good 
to generations yet unborn. Forget in so glorious and 
God-like a cause the prejudices and passions of the pass- 
ing hour, drop the narrow jealousies of sect and party, 
and let the vision of a Church, purer and more beautiful 
than any yet seen on earth, fill and transport your souls, 
— the new Church of the New World, — Christianity 
unveiled of its scaffoldings of human systems and errors, 
and standing forth as a perfect temple, — “ the Church of 
the living God, the pillar and ground of the Truth.” 


A. A. Le 





Morning. 


Art. IV. — MORNING. 


‘* And Samuel lay until the morning, and then opened the doors of the 
house of the Lord.’’ — 1 Sam. iii. 15. 


Open the doors of the house, your home; 
Bid the fresh air and the sun ‘“ Well come! ” 
There ’s no need of the caution that kept the bars tight, 
For the prowlers have fled at the presence of light ; 
Lo! the phantoms of dream can no longer affright, 
And the weeping of sorrow endures but a night ; — 
Open the doors of the house. 


Open the doors of the house of the Senses. 
Hence the dull mufflers no more their defences ! 
Upon Nature and Life open widely your eyes, 
And your ears to their speech and their melodies ; 
Taste and Smell run along the live web of their ties, 
And the cells of the Touch feel their magic supplies! — 
Open the doors of the house. 


Open the doors of the house of the Lord! 

Reason and Liberty wake restored. 
Let the soul now a nobler career begin, 
With more love to show and more worth to win. 
Banish out every spirit to darkness akin ; — 
Let the guests and the angels come trooping in ; — 

Open the doors of the house. 
N. L. F. 
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Arr. V.—A HALF-CENTURY OF THE UNITARIAN CON- 
TROVERSY. 


Tue caption of this article will be a summons that 
may stir the memories of a few of the eldest of our read- 
ers. The era referred to is longer far than our own re- 
membrances will cover, and therefore we say at the out- 
set, that we are to write upon the theme with the help of 
records, and principally for that other class of our readers 
who must also trust to records for their knowledge of 
what transpired a half-century ago. 

It is now just fifty years since a controversy still in 
progress was opened in this Commonwealth between two 
parties who were held by a relation of mutual interest, 
because they constituted together the old Congregational 
body, and who were brought into a relation of painful 
antagonism because they were divided by a serious 
issue in matters of Christian doctrine. The suggestion 
presses itself upon us with something like the solemnity 
of a religious obligation, that we ought to sum up for 
present use the best lessons we can gather from a review 
of that space of years. A vast amount of time and 
thought and zeal has been spent upon the controversy 
which then arose. A mass of literature, in newspapers, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and solid volumes, has accumu- 
lated, presenting both sides of the controversy in all its 
details, in every possible light. The present relation 
between the parties to that strife, though it may still pre- 
serve some painful remembrances of mutual wrongs, and 
is still in many respects a relation of opposition, is, on 
the whole, highly favorable to a fair reconsideration of 
the points on which they are intelligently and conscien- 
tiously divided. 

In reviewing, as in a series of papers it is our purpose 
to do, some of the more important elements of that con- 
troversy, we wish to avoid every matter of acrimony and 
strife. If we know our own intention, it is one that looks 
beyond any narrow, sectarian aim. We extend the hand 
of reconciliation, and address the word of fraternal friend- 
ship, to any member of the other fellowship of our di- 
vided household, who is ready to listen to what we may 
be able to say, in a spirit becoming a Christian, concern- 
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ing the present aspect of our ancient strife. We believe 
that some approach to harmony may be made in defin- 
ing the points of difference between us as they now 
stand, cleared from former animosities, and tested by 
the trial made of them by a generation of departed 
champions. For the sake of convenience and brevity, 
we shall freely use the terms Unitarian and Orthodox to 
designate the two parties. Our own sense of perfect 
justice to our predecessors would dispose us to use the 
word Calvinist instead of the word Orthodox, for it was 
Calvinism, the real concrete system of the Genevan Re- 
former, and not the vague and undefined abstraction en- 
titled Orthodoxy, which our predecessors assailed. We 
might also plead, that a due respect for the strong prefer- 
ences of many of the early advocates of our views dic- 
tated the application to them of the name of Liberal 
Christians, rather than that of Unitarians. But we shall 
content ourselves with saying just what we have said on 
the matter of names, and with saying no more. The 
terms Unitarian and Orthodox, which we have just ac- 
cepted, may be used without the offence of allowance, of 
assumption, or of censure, to designate the parties to the 
controversy. That controversy in its early and midway 
stages was connected with many irritating and embitter- 
ing circumstances, which we must recognize only as mat- 
ters of history, dealing with them as with the ashes that 
are cooled, and will not admit of being kindled again. 
Much of the mutual misrepresentation, and many of the 
extreme measures and statements on both sides, are to 
be charged upon the acrimony involved in the contro- 
versy. ‘Thus the real issue opened in the controversy as 
agitating simply and only the question, What are the 
doctrines of the Gospel as taught in the Bible? was to 
many minds hopelessly perplexed and obscured. We 
are to review the strife of fifty years solely to learn what 
that real issue was, and how it stands between us now. 
We can put aside all mean partialities, all unchristian 
animosities, all heats of temper kindled by collisions 
which embittered the relations of neighbors and house- 
holds, which referred themselves for adjudication to the 
highest tribunals of the State, and even assailed the in- 
tegrity of the decisions there pronounced upon them. 

An opinion or sentiment which has found an exten- 
6 * 
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sive prevalence, and has been gratefully entertained by 
members of both parties, recognizes some present signs 
of concilation between them. This welcome recognition 
makes account not only of buried animosities and an 
oblivion of some old strifes, but discerns a tendency to 
modify and harmonize our respective creeds, and to come 
together at some point that lies between us. Our own 
opinion on that question, if given at all, will be expressed 
only through inferences. We are aware that to many | 
persons an individual opinion in such a case is without 
value, because it can have no positive authority; while 
those who would allow it any weight would regard it as 
cast into the right or the wrong scale, according as it 
coincided or clashed with their own opinion. We cer- 
tainly hope, however, that after we have exhibited in 
these papers the present aspect of the controversy, as de- 
fined by the principal points now at issue cleared of all 
irrelevant matter, we shall have furnished some means 
to help an intelligent decision on the opinion just referred 
to. In the course of this introductory sketch we shall 
state three great doctrinal positions, which, in our view, 
constitute the essence and substance of our side of the 
controversy, and which it is our intention to treat in sub- 
sequent papers. Under the epithet of Unitarianism have 
been classed a great many individual speculations, ec- 
centric notions, extreme views and opinions on various 
religious matters, which are not essential to the substance 
of Unitarianism as a method of defining the doctrinal 
system of the Gospel. There was also left between the 
parties a middle ground, embracing much of the doc- 


trinal and evangelical substance of our religion, which 


was open to the free enjoyment and use, to the belief or 
the denial, the speculations or the dogmatism, of either 
side, and concerning which a member of either party 
might hold the same opinions, or might be wholly at 
issue with a member of his own or of the other party, 
without involving the distinctive creed of Unitarianism 
or Orthodoxy. We shall have a word to add on this 
point before we close. 

When the controversy opened, no one knew to what 
result it would lead. But so far as either party had 
formed any definite expectations, founded on their own 
wishes, as to what it would bring to pass, we may ven- 
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ture to say that both parties have been disappointed. 
The Unitarians expected that the change of opinion 
which had long been gradually working, and which had 
been brought to a crisis on the opening of the contro- 
versy, would advance more rapidly through discussion 
and division, till, before the interval of fifty years had, as 
now, elapsed, Orthodoxy would have become a thing 
of the past, while Unitarianism would be the prevail- 
ing type of religion. Unitarians did expect this rapid 
success, this form of a triumph, and they have been 
disappointed. The Orthodox, on their part, expected 
that they should succeed in putting down and utterly 
extirpating Unitarianism, by identifying it with infidelity, 


_ and by discrediting all its show of argument from Scrip- 


ture and Christian history, if not from reason. This was 
really the purpose and the aim of Orthodoxy; but the 
purpose has been thwarted, the aim has not been at- 
tained. 

It may, however, be affirmed, with a good show of 
plausibility, that while neither party has realized its ex- 
pectation in the length and breadth of the full statement 
just made, both parties have in fact approximated to the 
substantial results which they had in view; both have 
realized their aims in a qualified form. ‘The Unitarian 
may say that the old Orthodoxy has been extirpated, as 
the modern shape and temper of it are greatly unlike the 
old Calvinism that we assailed when it was nominally 
believed and theoretically defended. ‘The dissensions 
which have divided that once united party into schools, 
(a very kindly name for them,) and the ingenious eva- 
sions, devices, and speculations which have essayed to 
abate the offensive qualities of Orthodoxy, might be 
turned to great account in proving that the Unitarian 
controversy has accomplished its main intent. On the 
other hand, the Orthodox party may affirm, that Unita- 
rians have received, and been compelled to listen to, a 
warning, — a real warning, not without visible tokens of 
its painful penalties; that, if Unitarianism consistently 
and logically followed out what seemed to be some of 
its first principles, they would lead it to infidelity, would 
manifest the lack of the Gospel element in declining 
churches and in a wasting of the life and energies of true 
Christian piety. Whether certain results which have 
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been reached by some who were once Unitarians should 
serve as a satisfactory demonstration of the truth of pre- 
dictions uttered fifty years ago, will be considered by 
some of the Orthodox as a question not admitting de- 
bate, but as decided in the affirmative by facts that have 
transpired in this community. Candor, however, will 
plead that this decision be arrested, till the appearance 
of infidelity in other places, and apart from all the agen- 
cies of Unitarianism, and in the closest connection with 
Orthodoxy, has been fairly accounted for. ‘Transcen- 
dentalism — that hard word for expressing an unwhole- 
some fog — was not a native emanation from New Eng- 
land or from Unitarianism. 

We have read over many wearisome and painful, as 
well as many most instructive pages, on both sides of this 
half-century of controversy. As we have read the history 
backwards, its earlier pages are for the hour most fresh 
in our thoughts, and these are unfortunately its most of- 
fensive and irritating pages. As we have perused some 
of these sharp and bitter documents, we have been 
tempted to impugn the truth of a thousand essays and 
of ten thousand commonplaces about the value of the 
press in diffusing light and in dispelling error, and to 
yield to a profound regret that the world contains such 
things as types and printing-ink. In this frame of mind, 
ws ask ourselves if the documentary part of the contro- 
versy did not, on the whole, do more harm than good ? 
Did it not minister to strife? Did it not sharpen pens 
with passion and dip them in gall? Did not the taking 
of sides as writers addressing a larger circle than em- 
braced the real disputants, tempt to an intense, acrimo- 
nious, and exaggerated way of treating the views of op- 
ponents? Would not the ordinary methods of dealing 
with religious topics in preaching and in pastoral inter- 
course have relieved the controversy of much of its bitter- 
ness, and have served far better the ends of truth, and have 
left the relations of parties now in a more desirable posi- 
tion? Would not the controversial preaching of the 
time of strife, which also was very heating and offensive, 
have been much less so had it not been envenomed b 
the poisonous matter of a thousand malignant little 
pamphlets? It cannot but have been that these docu- 
ments aggravated the controversy. Even when former 
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friends, who have fallen out by the way, begin to write 
letters to each other concerning their variances, they gen- 
erally cease from that time forward to hold any inter- 
course. Our first “religious newspapers,’ and some 
other journals, were established to aid in this controversy ; 
and farmers and mechanics in the interior of this State, 
instead of being served with an agricultural or scientific 
sheet, were solicited to work themselves up into a theo- 
logical rancor. ‘Those who were the least informed 
about the real issue that was opened, thus became often 
the most excited about it. Their acquaintance with the 
controversy was confined to the hardest terms and the 
most irritating incidents in it, and their inquiries, such as 
they were, made as they were, and met as they were, re- 
sulted only in misinformation. A sober second-thought, 
which transfers all the blame of these hostilities and em- 
bitterments from the types to the tempers of those who 
used them, draws us away from these irritating pam- 
phlets, with all their personalities, scandals, and misrepre- 
sentations. We can but express an emphatic regret that 
they will always lie at the threshold of this controversy 
for those who may concern themselves with its history. 
The very intermeddling with them, even with a kindly 
intent, makes one feel, as probably the most pacific vis- 
itor to Sebastopol will feel for years to come, as he walks 
over that mined and powder-impregnated citadel, that, 
though the great batteries are silenced, some unexploded 
engine or some petty fuse may still be rendered danger- 
ous at his touch, and may go off and hit him. 

The question very naturally presents itself to the mind 
of one who calmly and candidly reviews this controversy, 
Why was there so much of acrimony and passion, so 
much of bitterness and animosity, manifested in the con- 
duct of it? Why was there such mutual hostility, mis- 
representation, and uncharitableness? Why did any of 
these odious and wicked elements mingle in the strife? 
Considering the subject-matter of the controversy as 
neither financial, social, nor political, but as simply a 
matter of religion, where there was no establishment, no 
inquisition, no prize of power, connected with it, — con- 
sidering the end which both parties had in view, the 
attainment of truth on matters of Scriptural and spirit- 
ual interest, — considering the character and standing of 
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the chief parties to it, men of education, culture, refine- 
ment, and piety, friends, classmates, members of the 
same profession, and that a sacred one, — considering all 
these things, why was the controversy so bitter and pas- 
sionate? One might say that the points of difference 
could have been discussed in perfect amity. The parties 
to it should have patiently aided each other to discover 
the truth; they should have corresponded as friends; 
they should have differed as brethren. Each might have 
taught the other; each might have learned from the 
other. Some portion, more or less, of their mutual ill- 
feeling would have been abated by this course, as cer- 
tainly the most offensive elements were introduced into 
the controversy by the opposite course. It ought to have 
been thus, but it was not. Whether the questions then 
agitated could have been debated in the spirit we have 
indicated, is one of those contingencies which we must 
decide according to our view of human nature. A 
phrase which we have just used as to “ differing as breth- 
ren,” reminds us that this is generally the worst kind 
of difference. Either party in this controversy would 
have debated its differences with Mahometans in a much 
better spirit than that in which they discussed their 
differences with each other. 

What we have thus written, as if reflecting upon the 
value of the press, because it was turned to the service 
of misrepresentation and passion, must not silence our 
grateful recognition of its noble service to the cause of 
truth and charity, when its potent agency was used by 
wise and good, by calm and moderate men, on either 
side. There are some noble and precious documents 
called out by the controversy, which will have a perma- 
nent value as contributions to our Christian literature, 
illustrative of the historical, the doctrinal, and the experi- 
mental elements and evidences and working forces of 
our religion. 

It is observable, that when the successors to the par- 
ties in an old feud, after the lapse of many years, re- 
view the strife, if it has been cleared of the personali- 
ties and the acrimony and the rivalries of interest which 
originally embittered it, their readiness to reconsider the 
issue in a spirit favorable to charity and wisdom will 
often be accompanied by marked relentings of feeling. 
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Sometimes, however, these revulsions which follow 
when all exciting passions have been quieted are at- 
tended with some weaknesses of concession, and with 
a tendency to depreciate what was once exaggerated. 
The two opposing parties did contend most hotly. The 
Orthodox measured their responsibility for zeal and 
opposition by the obligation laid on them to defend the 
Gospel, in all its essential truths, against an insidious 
and specious influence, which was undermining its foun- 
dations and destroying all its power to redeem souls and 
to save the world. ‘The Unitarians defined the duty im- 
posed on them to be a purification of the prevailing 
theology from all those inventions and corruptions of 
ages of superstition, which had impaired the power of 
the Gospel and were at the time making at least three 
sceptics or unbelievers for each single believer in this 
community. An additional motive prompted the Uni- 
tarians, namely, that of vindicating their own right to 
the Christian name, while they exercised a liberty that 
lay within the broad terms of Protestantism. The issue 
thus raised between the parties was a momentous and 
an exciting one. They mutually inflamed each other; 
while embarrassments growing out of a sundered fel- 
lowship, and hostilities raised by questions of rights in 
former joint property, aggravated the strife. These em- 
bitterments of the controversy have for the most part 
ceased to affect us. We must carefully distinguish be- 
tween them and the doctrinal questions that were agi- 
tated. We must do this in order that we may not 
under-estimate the importance of the real issue, or fail of 
justice to the original parties to it. 

The paramount object recognized by both those par- 
ties was to ascertain and defend the essential doctrines 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. A view of those doctrines 
conformed to the system of Calvinism had long pre- 
vailed here, and according to terms of law, that system 
might claim by right of possession, and by established 
authority, and by a thousand incidental results of its 
ancient tenure, to hold a place of power by well-certified 
and almost unquestioned warranties of Scripture and 
custom. ‘The natural course of things would have in- 
dicated that any dissent from that system should declare 
itself by an open dispute, a frank, bold, and spontaneous 
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challenge of its truth, its consistency with reason, or its 
authority in Scripture. We might have expected that 
the dissentients from Calvinism would have been the 
attacking party. But it was notso. The dissentients 
were put on the defensive at the opening of the contro- 
versy. We should insist upon this view of the case, 
even if we admitted all that the Orthodox party alleged 
as to the insidious and covert way in which Unitarian- 
ism undermined Calvinism. The plea of the defenders 
of the old system is, that by an artful course of measures, 
which included silence, concealment, a gradual and 
steady modification of the tone and substance of preach- 
ing, and a sort of tacit. understanding among the leaders 
in the manceuvre, Orthodoxy was assailed with a vast 
deal more of effect than would have attended an open 
declaration of hostilities against it. But this issue is 
one which it does not belong to open and avowed Uni- 
tarians to assume as lying between them and the Or- 
thodox. Fairly understood, the issue lies between two 
sections of the Orthodox party, and reaches far back 
into the last century. The first men who swerved from 
Calvinism, who relaxed their faith in the stern system, 
and broke the covenant of rigid conditions into which 
they had entered, were men who would have shrunk 
with dread from Unitarianism. "We do not see, there- 
fore, that we are bound to assume their cause. Some of 
them were precisely where tolerated and honored cham- 
pions of Orthodoxy stand now. We may claim them, in 
one sense, as brethren, so far as they were dissentients 
from rigid Orthodoxy, and so far as they fostered the 
spirit of true religious freedom. But if any question of 
conscientiousness or candor is raised by the modern 
Orthodox as to the first incomings of a latent and unac- 
knowledged heresy, and as to suspicions of an adroit or 
calculating management in connection with it, we sub- 
mit that they must argue the question within their own 
fellowship, in much the same way in which the cham- 
pions of their various schools are arguing it now. The 
first stages of dissent from Calvinism were the most diffi- 
cult and venturesome to make, the most alarming in 
their foreshadowings of consequences; and those who 
consciously passed through them were most responsible 
to their covenants and to their brethren. The later 
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stages of that dissent were more easy and less account- 
able to any insulted or violated pledges, simply because 
they were taken under a relaxed state of doctrinal senti- 
ment, and by men who, never having pledged themselves 
to Calvinism, had inherited a license in speculation and 
opinion. ‘The reason, then, why the first dissent from 
Calvinism did not declare itself in open attack, but was 
reserved till, in a later generation, it was compelled to 
assume the defensive under the charge of being just 
hunted out from its disguises, the reason of the fact 
seems to be, that the godfathers of infant Unitarianism 
would have insisted upon their own orthodoxy, while 
they were entertaining the first misgivings about Calvin- 
ism. When a man begins to doubt his own views, he 
does not assail them, but he modifies them. It would 
be hard to hold his son or grandson, who inherits his 
modification of opinions, responsible, not only for consist- 
ently following them to their ultimate consequences, but 
also for the original breach of covenant which the parent 
had to make in entertaining a heresy. But the reiterated 
charge, designed to convey a great reproach, while it 
accounts for a marvellous disclosure, is this: “ Unitarian- 
ism came in privily.” So it did. So did the Reforma- 
tion come into Europe privily. So did Puritanism come 
into Great Britain privily. “ What!” —we hear one of 
our modern echoes of the old charge ask, —“ What! did 
not Luther and Knox and Baxter and their bold breth- 
ren make an honest avowal of their dissent from the old 
systems, and of their hearty and pledged allegiance to 
new heresies?” Mostcertainly they did. But the “ Re- 
formers before the Reformation” did not. And so have 
Unitarians in various places and under most excitin 
and painful consequences made the avowal of their Uni- 
tarianism. We contend, and we stand prepared to 
prove, that as soon as Unitarianism recognized its own 
features, it avowed itself; and as soon as Unitarians un- 
derstood themselves as such, they practised no conceal- 
ment. For Unitarianism not only “came privily” into 
this community, but it also came privily into the minds 
and hearts of its first disciples here. We do not deny 
that there were men who, at the crisis of the controversy, 
for reasons which weighed with their own consciences or 
sentiments, assumed under Unitarianism the same posi- 
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tion — an equivocal one to others — which Erasmus as- 
sumed to the Reformation. Yet we think that most of 
these men remained with the Orthodox, as Erasmus did 
with the Romanists. We know also that there were 
men of unquestionable integrity and piety whose ac- 
knowledged views certainly classed them with Unita- 
rians, who still utterly refused to bear or answer to the 
name. Still we assert, that from the first moment that 
the presence and the discipleship of Unitarianism were 
here fully recognized by those most concerned in it, it 
was fully avowed, and never showed any unwillingness 
to define and defend its positions. That it did not at 
once recognize itself by a sectarian name — especially 
at a time when that name in England was suggestive 
rather of offensive political and philosophical than relig- 
ious opinions — is no marvel to a candid mind. 

Even in the papers emanating from the Orthodox 
party, one may find scattered, at wide distances, sen- 
tences that will explain in a kindly way facts upon 
which that party sought to put the harshest construc- 
tion. Thus in the “ Spirit of the Pilgrims” (Vol. II. p. 
66) a very severe witness to the insidious incomings of 
the heresy says: “ The change has been, not sudden, 
but gradual. It has been long in preparation and in 
progress. It has been accomplished, in some of its 
stages, by slow and scarcely perceptible degrees. A va- 
riety of causes have contributed to produce it.” Dr. 
Beecher, in a letter to Dr. Woods, incidentally made a 
most frank admission, when he charged “the great de- 
fection from Evangelical doctrine in this city and re- 
gion” to “the carelessness and negligence of former 
generations of ministers and churches.” (Spirit of the 
Pilgrims, Vol. V. p. 393.) These words afford a most 
lucid and explanatory, as well as a most exculpatory, rec- 
ognition of the development of Unitarianism,—a key 
to the whole mystery, a release from all insinuations and 
censures. ‘The simple truth is, that the change of senti- 
ment which resulted in Unitarianism may be traced dis- 
tinctly, in three prominent stages of its progress, through 
three generations of ministers. When this fact is taken 
in connection with another important fact, — namely, 
that before the full development many ministers at their 
ordination had claimed, and the ordaining councils had 
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yielded to them, an exemption from such a profession of 
doctrinal opinions as would have pledged them to Cal- 
vinism, — we have the means of relieving this subject 
of a great deal of mystery, and, what is more, of vindi- 
cating the moral honesty of a class of men who have often 
been severely misjudged. 

The charge brought against the early Unitarians here, 
of having practised an adroit concealment of a change of 
opinions through which they had passed, also assigned 
a motive in policy for such concealment. It had been 
practised “to deceive an unsuspecting and confiding 
people,” by secretly undermining the prevailing faith, 
and by working under covert towards a result which the 
deceivers had strengthened themselves to meet when it 
could no longer be hidden from exposure. This charge 
was reiterated in every shape and form, according to the 
taste in the choice of language and the private moral 
standard of those who uttered it. It was wrought in with 
all the arguments from logic, history, or Scripture which 
were brought to bear upon the heresy. “ The poison had 
been working in secret.” “ Artful disguises had been as- 
sumed.” ‘ Guilty silence had been practised.” “ Insin- 
uating methods had been used.” “ Heretical books from 
England had been covertly circulated; and others had 
been published here on no apparent responsibility but 
that of the bookseller.” “Some men who would now 
be called Unitarians, when charged with being such, in- 
dignantly denied it, or prevaricated about it.” Phrases 
and sentences like these are found on nearly every page 
of the controversial documents of one of the parties in 
this controversy. A seemingly convincing proof of the 

truth of such assertions was furnished in the private let- 
ters, the admissions, or the forced acknowledgments of 
the culprits themselves. Belsham, in his Memoirs of 
Lindsey, had published some private letters from this 
quarter which recognized the unannounced presence and 
prevalence of Unitarian views among us. Dr. Morse, of 
Charlestown, selected out and republished here, in 1815, 
this explosive matter, and then the war indeed opened as 
on the tented field. 

It is easy for us to understand that this charge of con- 
cealment, with all its severity of censure, might have 

been made in entire sincerity, and with a show of evi- 
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dence to support it, by the one party; while, at the same 
time, it does not fix the slightest stain upon the charac- 
ters of those who were the subjects of it. A champion 
of that generation of Unitarians would now undertake a 
needless and a futile task, if he should set himself to vin- 
dicate them from the charge ;— needless, because a simple 
knowledge of the facts of the case is a complete relief for 
them ; and futile, because those who would censure them 
in view of these facts would not yield to the cogency of 
any other plea. Not for their vindication, then, but merely 
as a matter of explanatory history, will we briefly advert 
to these facts. 

First of all stands the one, self-sufficient fact, that 
those whom this charge involves were Independents, New 
England Independents. We are very well aware of the 
admissions and assertions which were made in the old 
Platform, and by some of the fathers of New England, 
down to the time of Cotton Mather, to rid their churches 
of the title of Independency. A deference to the preju- 
dices of their friends in Scotland, and to an old odium 
connected with that epithet in England and in Holland, 
led to an awkward rejection of it here. We are aware, 
too, that a show of relationship, intercommunion, re- 
sponsibility, and right of advice or expostulation, was 
set up as impairing the Independency of our churches. 
But none the less were our churches Independent; if 
they were not, the ministers, at least, were Independent 
ministers. ‘They were not the subjects of a Papacy, a 
Prelacy, or a Presbytery. They inherited a right to form 
their own faith by the Bible, and in the Bible. They in- 
herited it by their nature and from their lineage, and 
from their Master. They were not amenable to any ec- 
clesiastical tribunal, nor to any covenant, except as in 
their own judgment they considered that tribunal or 
covenant as conformed to Scripture. They were not 
held to hang their minds out, like thermometers, on their 
pulpits or door-posts, to indicate the degree of their daily 
rise or fall in spiritual heat. They were free to yield 
every day and every hour to the workings of thought, 
the processes of study, the experimental tests and trials 
of opinion. They were bound to receive truth as it 
came to them, and to declare it as it would edify. 

Another of these simple historical facts to be had in 
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view is, that no one generation of ministers or laymen 
made the whole way of transition from Calvinism to 
Unitarianism. The responsibility of announcing the 
whole result, therefore, did not lie with those who were 
responsible for effecting but one stage in it. There is 
no denying, no candid student of our history can pre- 
sume to deny, that, for a whole century before the full 
development of Unitarianism, there had been a large 
modification, a softening and toning down of the old 
theology, an undefined but recognized tempering of 
the creed, a relaxing of the strain upon faith, and a com- 
pliant acquiescence in that state of things. We must, in- 
deed, go even farther back than the preceding century to 
find the real beginnings of that free spirit which, when 
reverently, but fearlessly and intelligently, exercised upon 
the Scriptures, brought in Unitarianism. Our fathers 
brought with them the Bible, to be interpreted by the 
principle of Protestantism. Their great doctrine was 
larger than their own minds, and they had to grow to it. 
We, their children, are still growing to it, so great is the 
doctrine, so full of developments, so sound and yet so 
undefined in its methods, so alarming sometimes, and 
yet so safe always in its issues. All that troubled and 
annoyed those noble men, all that they did wrong, as re- 
strainers and persecutors of free opinion in its successive 
developments, is to be traced to their ignorance of the 
expansiveness, their dread of the consequences, of their 
own principle. They did not understand, they shrunk 
from applying, their own theory. ‘The truth is, there 
never was a perfect accordance in doctrinal opinion even 
among the first company of exiled Christians. The col- 
league pastors of the first church in this city made rival 
catechisms for the babes of their flock, and took opposite 
sides in the painful strife of the great Antinomian con- 
troversy. ‘Those men and women, too, were all inquirers, 
all thinkers, all pupils. ‘They felt that they had the key 
to truth, but they were all their lives long seeking to fit 
it thoroughly to the wards of that golden lock which 
guards its mysteries. An unbroken succession of here- 
tics, a steady succession of heresies, are recorded on the 
pages of our history. The Browns of Salem were 
shipped back to England almost immediately after land- 
ing. The Episcopalian Maverick of East Boston was, 
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in 1635, forbidden “to entertain strangers,” lest they 
should be of an heretical turn, and Blackstone moved 
off from Boston from dislike of “the Lord’s brethren.” 
Roger Williams, Mrs. Hutchinson, and Samuel Gorton, 
Antinomians, Baptists, and Quakers, were successive 
trials of temper and of Protestantism. Independent 
thinkers, sectaries, dissentients from “ order,” in doctrine 
and rule, sprang up with each passing year. There must 
also have been much smothered thought, and unuttered 
dissent. Did not the good gossips and staid matrons, 
when, in the safety of a very small circle, the spinning- 
wheel ceased its hum, and the last sermon was rehearsed, 
occasionally try their honest logic upon the snarled web 
of their theology? Did not the husbandmen sometimes 
lean upon their hoes, or rest awhile from their labors in 
the forest, and seat themselves upon a log, to discuss 
something of the whole problem of Calvinism? 

But our Orthodox brethren remonstrate, if, in asserting 
what we have just intimated, we imply that there were 
any germs or foreshadowings of Unitarianism in the la- 
tent or acknowledged ventures of free thought during 
the first century of our history. But why should we be 
forbidden to look so far back for the seeds of what was 
afterwards found to have so vigorous a growth? Unita- 
rianism is really no such monstrous conception, no such 
terrible and malignant device of a godless heart and a 
perverted mind, as some of its dismayed opponents have 
represented it to be. If they only understood it, as it 
lies in the serious convictions and the earnest faith of 
one who believes with all his heart and soul and mind 
that it is the true statement of the doctrine of Christ, 
they would not boast of having so keen a discrimination 
that they can distinguish it by a mark of its own from 
all other heresies. In the year 1650, the General Court 
of Massachusetts Bay “convented” before it Mr. Wil- 
liam Pynchon, the distinguished magistrate of Spring- 
field, on account of some “false, erroneous, and hereti- 
cal” notions, broached by him in a volume from his pen 
that had been published in London. His heresies re- 
lated to the method of atonement through the death 
of Christ, and he showed no disposition to retract all 
his “ errors,” though “the elders” conferred with him, 
and the Rev. John Norton was appointed to answer his 
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book. A little more than a century afterwards, the Rev. 
John Rogers of Leominster came under suspicions of 
“ unsoundness in respect to the doctrine of original sin 
and the Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and was driven 
‘from his office. That, between the dates of these two 
official proceedings against heresy, the distinctive views 
of Unitarianism were presenting themselves with a co- 
gent though an unwelcome earnestness to several minis- 
ters and laymen, we have no more doubt than we have 
of our own existence. “Moderate Calvinism,” a very 
vague term, indeed, but all the more significant because 
of its vagueness, was the convenient shelter of the early 
stages of our heresy. Strange to say, this term never 
seems to have been a bugbear or a fright, though it ex- 
presses the agency of all the mischief. A very slight 
glance at our ecclesiastical history will show how this 
stage of heresy was reached, and how heresy passed on 
farther on a very smooth and easy road. 

By a law enacted in this colony in 1631, it was “ or- 
dered and agreed that for time to come noe man shalbe 
admitted to the freedome of this body polliticke, but such 
as are members of some of the churches within the lym- 
itts of the same.” No man, therefore, could hold any 
civil office, or vote in civil affairs, except he were a com- 
municant. This ecclesiastical condition of citizenship 
had, of course, two most injurious and harmful conse- 
quences. Undesirable members united themselves to a 
church for the sake of securing their civil rights and 
reaching office. Worthy men who would not make the 
required profession, even for the sake of securing their 
civil rights, were rendered hostile to the prevailing type 

of religion. ‘Those who were thus disfranchised in Mas- 
sachusetts and Plymouth Colonies petitioned the respec- 
tive Courts for relief, in 1646, and afterwards laid their 
complaint before Parliament. In deference to an inti- 
mation in a letter from the king of England, this odious 
statute was repealed in 1664; but even in the substitute 
enacted, “a cirtifficat of being orthodox in religion,” 
signed by the minister, was necessary to qualify a citizen 
who was not acommunicant. The relative number of 
church-members had begun to diminish, with the in- 
crease of the population, alter the year 1650. About the 
time of the repeal of the statute just noticed, a meas- 
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ure was adopted from virtual necessity which the pros- 
pective emergencies of the case had been long forebod- 
ing. As the children of church-members only were con- 
sidered proper subjects of baptism, there was growing 
up from year to year an alarmingly increasing number of 
“heathen infants,” who, of course, were outside of the 
covenant. A remedy was sought in a half-way measure, 
— half demand, half concession, — called in modern 
times a compromise. Parents who had themselves been 
baptized, “if not scandalous in their lives,” though still 
unfit for the Lord’s Supper, were by this measure per- 
mitted, on owning the covenant which their parents had 
made for them, to secure baptism for their children. As 
a matter of course, again, the relative proportion of com- 
municants continued to diminish all the more. Then 
came another relaxing change. The Rev. Solomon 
Stoddard of Northampton, who lacked but little of be- 
ing the pope of his county, as he was of his town, so 
great was his influence and so fully did he exercise it, 
was the mover in this alarming innovation. He advo- 
cated, with wonderful success over the country, the the- 
ory that the Lord’s Supper is among the appointed 
means of regeneration; that persons who regard them- 
selves as unconverted are bound to avail themselves of 
the aid and benefit of the rite; and that a profession of 
piety ought not to be required of those who with that 
intent should offer themselves for communion. His 
theory was widely put into practice, and the avidity 
with which it was seized upon is one of those signifi- 
cant intimations of latent discontent with the prevailing 
usage, which reveals more of the workings of heresy 
than some dim eyes are willing to recognize. By that 
innovation not only did church-members come into 
communion, but ministers also acceded to pulpits, with- 
out reaching in spiritual stature the high mark of Cal- 
vinism. These certainly were not guilty of hypocrisy in 
gradually yielding to liberal tendencies. They came in 
through a door which the spiritual watchmen had left 
open. 

President Edwards dates in 1734 the beginning “ of 
the great noise in this part of the country about Ar- 
minianism,” another of those vague terms of which we 
may truly say, that not one person out of each ten who 
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used it knew the real meaning or the scope. This term 
was a real bugbear to the timid; and if they had known 
how much of unnamed and unlabelled heresy it signi- 
fied, they would have dreaded it more than they did. It 
covered an indefinite amount of disloyalty to Calvinism. 
Whitefield’s first visit to New England, in 1740, with his 
full record of experiences among friends and opponents, 
furnishes abundant proof that all the elements of Uni- 
tarianism were then at work here. ‘The imported writ- 
ings of Samuel Clarke and Thomas Emlyn probably 
favored the first direct Anti-Trinitarian speculations in 
this neighborhood. President Edwards wrote his work 
on the Freedom of the Will, in opposition to the heresies 
of Whitby, and his work on Original Sin, in opposition 
to those of Taylor. President John Adams affirmed that 
in 1750 his own minister, Rev. Lemuel Bryant, Dr. 
Jonathan Mayhew of Boston, Shute and Gay of Hing- 
ham, and Brown of Cohasset, were Unitarians. The 
famous Dr. Hopkins published, in 1768, a sermon on 
Hebrews iii. 1, upon “ ‘The Importance and Necessity of 
Christians considering Jesus Christ in the Extent of his 
high and glorious Character.” The author says that he 
wrote the sermon “with a design to preach it in Boston, 
under a conviction that the doctrine of the Divinity of 
Christ was much neglected, if not disbelieved, by a 
number of the ministers of Boston.” Nor were ministers 
the only heretics. President Adams adds to his statement 
just given: “ Among the laity how many could I name, 
lawyers, physicians, tradesmen, and farmers. I could fill 
a sheet,” &c. The “confiding people,” among whom 
the Unitarians are charged with having secretly fostered 
their views, appear in some measure to have anticipated 
their teachers. Indeed, it is altogether probable that 
some societies, instead of having had their faith slowly 
undermined by an heretical minister, had, even under the 
teachings of sound Orthodoxy, liberalized their own opin- 
ions, and, after waiting patiently for a superannuated 
pastor with whom they did not accord to subside, had 
intelligently selected a successor with a view to his 
growth in an expanded creed. As this successor at his 
ordination resolutely refused to be catechized doctrinally, 
and as his church and council sustained him in his pre- 
rogative, the way was free to him, from the vague terms 
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of opinion on speculative points under which he had 
been educated, to real Unitarianism as the result of his 
own mature thought. Still, he might not know his 
opinions by that name, or the associations and adjuncts 
of that epithet might make him unwilling to assume it, 
as many to whom it really applies are unwilling to 
assume it now. But to visit upon the ministers at that 
crisis the whole odium of the progressive heresy of three 
generations, and then to seek to increase that odium by 
aggravating the prejudice connected with an ill-sounding 
epithet, was neither just nor kind. 

Still another of those simple facts which a candid 
mind would find or use to relieve a class of honored 
men from the charge of an insidious inculcation and a 
wicked concealment of their opinions, now forces itself 
upon our notice. It was from the first, and always has 
been, an element of that general view of Christianity, 
which goes by the name of Unitarianism, that the sub- 
stance of the Gospel and the materials for effective 
preaching are not found in the speculative points of 
theology,— the doctrines that were modified by the 
change of creeds. As this is one of the most character- 
istic and vital of the principles of Liberal Christianity, its 
disciples had a right to regard it and to act by it. The 
Orthodox party could not fairly hold them bound to 
throw contempt on their own most prominent principle 
by direct controversial preaching. ‘The distinction be- 
tween the two parties, as drawn by the stress laid by one 
of them and the disparagement cast by the other upon 
the importance of a class of doctrines, is a most fun- 
damental distinction between them. If one who had 
entered the ministry as a Unitarian should become a 
decided Calvinist, the peculiar cast of his new views 
would more than modify, it would wholly alter, the tone 
and style of his preaching. But a minister who had 
begun his official course as a “ moderate Calvinist” might 
gradually become a Unitarian, and the only indication 
of the change that would appear in his preaching might 
be that it was less doctrinal and more practical, in the 
technical sense of those words. Within the knowledge 
of most of us, of mature observation, are examples of Or- 
thodox preachers who indicate their heretical liberality, 
not by asserting Unitarian views, but by their silence 
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upon the offensive peculiarities of Calvinism. Those 
wavering men of whom we are speaking had many 
secret struggles in their own privacy. The papers of 
several of them, examined after their death, have revealed 
how the writers went through the Bible to select and 
balance texts bearing upon disputed points. There are 
many affecting evidences of the reluctance with which 
they yielded to convictions pressing for recognition, as 
well as of the reluctance with which they yielded up 
tenets stamped with the authority of prescription, and 
tenderly associated with their own training in piety. 
That such men did not seek to stir a strife in their con- 
gregations, or to open another of those terrible feuds of 
faith which they knew to be so prejudicial to true religion, 
may be a token of their wisdom or a sign of their timid- 
ity, as their critics shall judge them. Still, the course 
which they pursued is not only consistent with sincerity, 
but was in itself one of the most essential elements, one 
of the most significant results, of the change through 
which they had passed. Attempts were indeed made by 
the Orthodox to prove that the doctrines which were 
renounced were of an eminently practical power. We 
can conceive that, if some of the doctrines of Calvinism 
were believed as we apply the word belief to common 
facts of life, they would have a tremendous practical in- 
fluence ; as, for instance, they would forbid any thorough 
disciple of them to become a parent, and would-fill his 
heart with dreadful anticipations of the doom of some 
who are nearest to him. We can conceive, also, that if 
what the creed teaches of the fate of heathens were held 
with an intense conviction, the poor annual pittance 
raised by all Orthodox Christians for their relief, and 
which is not a thousandth part of the sum spent upon 
their luxuries and pleasures, would be increased a hun- 
dred-fold. Indeed, if the sincerity of the statement may 
relieve its apparent want of kindness, we will venture to 
say that the practical power theoretically attaching to 
the peculiarities of the Calvinistic creed does not seem 
to produce its practical effects. Charity, therefore, sug- 
gests, that there is something in the theory itself which 
averts or hinders the practical consequences that might 
be expected to result from it. Its believers do not appear 
and act, as we should feel obliged and impelled to appear 
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and act, if we believed it. “Is it of no importance,” asked 
one who was arguing against us on this point, (Spirit of 
the Pilgrims, IV. 359,) “whether the God we worship 
exists in three persons or inone?” We answer, there is 
no possible way in which a man can make a Trinitarian 
belief on this subject appear in his character or his life. 
He must content himself with such a display of it as he 
can make in words,— in words, too, that must necessarily 
indicate confused and vague ideas. The truth is, that, in 
the most heated stage of the controversy, the Unitarians 
were considered by the Orthodox as bound to renounce 
Christianity, and to make proclamation that they had 
renounced it. This the Unitarians had no intention of 
doing. Nor were they swift to proclaim specifically and 
in terms, that in accepting a purer Christianity they had 
renounced former corruptions. For in doing the latter, 
they would be subjected by zealots, as the event proved, 
to the imputation of having done the former. They 
preached in favor of what they believed, rather than 
against what they rejected. ‘Their concealment was 
mainly a concealment of strife. 

In connection with the charge of artful concealment, 
numerous essays were written by the Orthodox in the 
early as well as in later stages of the controversy, to 
account for the origin and the extensive reception of 
Unitarian views. Some of the reasons given were inge- 
nious, and more or less pertinent. But it is a singular 
fact, that we have never found a single statement on the 
Orthodox side of what was really the reason, the effect- 
ive and sufficient reason, of the new heresy, — the reason 
which any intelligent Unitarian would have given if 
questioned by an Orthodox friend. The reason for the 
adoption and prevalence of Unitarianism was simpl 
and solely the failure of Orthodoxy to satisfy the hearts 
and minds of a large number of serious-minded and 
religious persons in this community. This failure was 
a marked fact. Our brethren of the other party will 
never treat our predecessors justly, to say nothing of 
ourselves, till they make a manly and a candid recogni- 
tion of this fact. ‘Their controversy properly began 
among themselves. The poison whose alarming intro- 
duction they marvelled and mourned over, was an acrid 
humor generated by disease and decay in their own 
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system. Orthodoxy failed to retain the confidence, to 
feed the piety, to satisfy the hearts, of many of its own 
disciples. It failed to stand the test of a trial by the 
Scriptures, instituted with a bias in its favor, in all 
sincerity, earnestness, and ability, by competent men. 
Orthodoxy, to the dismay and regret of many of these 
anxious inquirers, was discovered to be unscriptural, —a 
human scheme, not a divine system of doctrine. We 
must insult all the usual features and evidences of sin- 
cerity, if we do not allow for this fact. ‘To have recourse 
to other explanations of the revival and re-adoption of 
Unitarian views among Christians, while this fact is 
wholly blinked, is disingenuous in the extreme. 

Doubtless the new sect embraced its full proportion of 
the superficial, the light-minded, the unregenerate, and 
the irreligious. The derogatory way in which its lax 
and tolerant features were drawn by some of its early 
enemies, led many to assume the name who were wholly 
destitute of faith and piety. But the new sect had also 
its men and women of sterling excellence, of real piety ; 
cultivated, thoughtful, conscientious, cautious of judg- 
ment, slow of decision, but firm and well grounded in 
their conclusions. Multitudes of these from out of the 
very bosom of Orthodox churches, admitted to have been 
saints while within their covenants, have testified to the 
inexpressible relief which they found in Unitarian views, 
and to the deep and living impulses of devotion which 
they derived from them, after having faithfully, but in 
vain, tried to live in Orthodoxy. And this failure of 
Orthodoxy to retain its own domain, and to keep its 
own disciples, is the more remarkable, when we consider 
what advantages it had on itsside. ‘The whole prestige 
of existing institutions, forms, order, and authority was 
with it. ‘Tradition, historical associations, living bonds 
of love, sacred ties to the departed, household affections, 
and the memories of early religious training, were with it; 
but all were insufficient to retain an allegiance which 
had been discredited by the failing confidence of its dis- 
ciples. If no other solution of the fact can be found, we 
must conclude that God has so constituted some who 
wish to love him, and to understand his Word, and to 
comply with its demands, and to share its promises, that 
they cannot, while they are sane and honest, accept the 
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Calvinistic scheme. Calvinists reason as if they were 
sure that the Gospel offers no alternative between their 
system and actual infidelity, — as if there were no other 
possible form of the Christian faith but that of the Gene- 
van. But, thank God, we are sure that they are wrong. 

If it be asked why this exposure of the insufficiency 
and the unscriptural character of Orthodoxy was de- 
ferred to our age in the Christian era, we must content 
ourselves with dropping two suggestions in answer, — 
suggestions that might be dwelt upon at some length 
and proved satisfactory in meeting the case. First, for 
long centuries after the Augustine theology had estab- 
lished its sway, as a corruption of the simple Unitarian- 
ism of the primitive Church, attention was not concen- 
trated upon the doctrinal constitution of Christianity, 
but was withdrawn to other aspects of it. Rome had 
exalted the hierarchical element and the extra-Scriptural 
element of tradition. The Reformers were chiefly en- 
gaged upon strictly ecclesiastical issues; they assailed 
the Pope, the Church, with its councils, its inventions, its 
tyrannies, and its corruptions. The English Puritans 
were brought into hostility with the sacerdotalism and 
the ritualism of Episcopacy. Independency both here 
and in England first brought the Gospel to a simple but 
severe trial by textual criticism of its doctrinal system. 
From the close of the fourth century this searching test 
had not been applied to it by this method. The second 
suggestion, bearing on the question just asked, reminds 
us of a fact very familiar to all Christian scholars, that 
Unitarianism has lain latent in all the ages of the 
Church ; there have always been intimations of its pres- 
ence and of its secret workings; it has cropped out 
here and there always. The names of an unbroken line 
of men linking together like a chain may be selected 
even from our scanty records, whose sympathies might 
be claimed for what is called Liberal Christianity. They 
are the names of men in Poland, Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland, Austria, Germany, France, and England, — men 
whose characters and attainments will bear a favorable 
comparison with those of any class associated by doc- 
trinal belief or Christian sympathy. Unitarianism had its 
martyrs before the discovery and the colonization of these 
parts of the world. Its main and strong position in convic- 
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tion and argument always has been, not that it is simply 
a rational faith, but that it is the express, the positive, the 
literal exhibition of the doctrines taught in the Scrip- 
tures. Indeed, there are no more significant or recom- 
mendatory features about Unitarianism, than are found, 
to our minds, in the occasions and the manner of its 
presence, and in the class of men who have embraced it, 
and in the method of its advocacy by them through 
all the ages of Christian history. It would require a 
subsidiary revelation to convince us that Jesus and his 
Apostles ever taught Calvinism. We can easily trace 
the incomings and the progress of Orthodoxy, and we 
know that it has been dissented from and _ protested 
against, under just such circumstances, and by just such 
men, and for just such reasons, and in just such ways, as 
accord with all the harmonies of history and reason. 
Our sympathy does not go wholly with all of those 
who on our side carried on this controversy when it 
waxed fiercest. Positions were assumed which could 
not be sustained. Measures were adopted which we 
will not justify. Pamphlets were written which reflect 
shame on their authors, and to some extent on their 
cause. Leaving to candid reviewers on the Orthodox 
side to visit such censures upon the proceedings and the 
spirit of their own party as they may see reason to utter, 
we will not assume their office for them, but will pass 
our judgments only on our side. For ourselves we do 
not accord with much of the incidental argument used 
on our side of the controversy, and we regret the un- 
christian, the unfraternal spirit of the strife. We would 
not undertake to defend all those views of Scripture, nor 
all those assertions or negations of doctrine, advanced 
even by some leading Unitarians. We do not feel per- 
fectly satisfied with the legal decisions in two cases bear- 
ing upon the ownership of church property, though we 
admit that the issue raised was quite a perplexing one. 
One who candidly reviews this controversy, even with 
his prejudices and convictions strongly on the liberal 
side of it, can hardly fail to be impressed with the seem- 
ing coolness, we might almost say the nonchalance, or 
the superciliousness and effrontery even, with which 
some Unitarians took for granted that the great change 
in religious opinions and methods advocated by them 
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could perfect and establish itself in this community as a 
matter of course. Some Unitarians wrote and talked as 
if in utter amazement that Orthodoxy should presume to 
say a word for itself in arrest of judgment, or as a plea 
for continued right of possession where it had lived and 
ruled so long. The most assured and confident and in- 
tolerant of the new party did not scruple to declare that 
Orthodoxy was past apologizing for, and ought to retire 
as gracefully as possible, with the bats and owls. It was 
only after some considerable surprise and mortification, 
that such supercilious disputants were induced to enter- 
tain a reconsideration of the whole issue, as the adherents 
to the old system rallied to its defence, and, in the lack 
of sufficient champions here, imported a Philistine giant 
from Connecticut. Other Unitarians, who did not fully 
yield themselves to the conceit of an easy and unchal- 
lenged victory, were more or less alive to the fact that 
there must at least be death-struggles on the part of 
Orthodoxy, even if more formidable manifestations did 
not give proof of its tenacity of life and of its unabated 
vigor. ‘These more considerate judges of the strength 
and the alliances of long-established views, were secured 
from those exhibitions of arrogance and unconcern which 
were especially galling to the serious-minded among the 
Orthodox. This spirit of contempt to which we have 
referred would have alleged, in its justification, the prevail- 
ing indifference, the lethargy, the disgust, that attached 
to Orthodoxy in this community. It would have plead- 
ed, that what so many had outgrown, and discredited, 
and despised, and what others still believed was spread- 
ing an alarming amount of infidelity over the land, 
deserved no courtesy or forbearance of treatment. The 
coarseness and virulence and dogmatism of some of the 
Orthodox champions would doubtless be made, indeed 
they were made, the justification of some of our own 
partisans whom we cannot honor. The petty and vexa- 
tious artifices, the gnats and wasps of controversy, evi- 
dently were very provocative of ill passions among the 
Unitarians. The arrogant denial to them of the Christian 
name; the attempt to confound them by putting quota- 
tions from their writings into parallelisms from the writ- 
ings of Tom Paine; the mean effort to foreclose the 
issue by a monopolizing of the epithet Evangelical, and 
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by a constant use of the phrase “the peculiar doctrines 
of the Gospel,” as if by simply insisting upon their 
identity with Calvinistic doctrines the question might be 
decided by being begged ;—these offences, together 
with sundry shocking perversions of Scripture, as in the 
wicked application to Unitarians, for denying the Mes- 
siah to be God, of those words of Peter which refer to 
the faithless deceivers of the first age, “denying the Lord 
that bought them,” — these offences were strong prov- 
ocations to some of our predecessors. One of our own 
editors was moved to write the remonstrating words: 
“ Let our characters be spared. We are not infidels. 
We are Christians, with the most sincere conviction of 
the truth of our religion, and with a deep sense of its 
inestimable value. We do not deny the Lord who 
bought us,” &c.* 

These irritating and odious strokes of bigotry, which 
were not intended for argument, but as evasions and 
substitutes for it, addressed to prejudice and designed to 
foreclose an issue that should have been calmly and 
seriously debated, excited much acrimony. We can 
estimate the force which these aggravations then had by 
the occasional recourse which is even now made to the 
same unworthy arts to ‘help in giving Unitarianism a 
bad name. ‘That some of its early advocates should 
have been put out of temper by this ill usage is but 
natural. Still, candor compels us to say that some prom- 
inent advocates of Unitarianism conceived too lightly 
of the resistance they might expect to meet, and were 
not sufficiently aware of the revolutionary character of 
their own views. For Unitarianism did in fact involve 
a radical change of opinion and practice as to the true 
theory of the Gospel and the method of its dispensation. 
Only as one carefully and in detail compares the views, 
the usages, the tone, and the measures connected with 
religious offices by the two now existing parties among 
the Congregationalists, will he really appreciate the mat- 
ter and the amount of this change. Orthodoxy is more 
intense, systematic, and pointed in its whole substance 
and in all its methods, than is Unitarianism, when under 
their respective organizations they represent types of 





* Christian Disciple, for 1819, p. 139. 
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religious belief or modes of religious action. Ortho- 
doxy has sharp, well-defined, elaborate, and systematic 
standards for its disciples. Unitarianism is loose, vague, 
general, indeterminate in its elements and formularies. 
Orthodoxy commits the charge and the direction of its 
institutions to those pledged believers who, as commu- 
nicants, constitute the avowed and available strength of 
its doctrinal fellowship. Unitarianism, conceiving that 
in a nominally Christian community all its respectable 
members may be considered as in a degree influenced 
by Christian convictions and purposes, extends its trusts 
and responsibilities through a whole religious society or 
congregation. Orthodoxy makes account of crises and 
temporary devices and periodical excitements. Unita- 
rianism wishes to avoid all schemes and spasmodic 
action. Orthodoxy bands its disciples, assesses them, 
sets them at work, appoints committees to inquire 
after new-comers, in many places confines its patronage 
within its own communion, is apt to know “ the faith” 
of applicants for schools, and will not always divide its 
sympathies and honors among those from whom it asks 
money and other aid. Unitarianism dislikes such agen- 
cies and intrigues. Orthodoxy is sacrificial. Unitarian- 
ism is moral. ‘The intensity which characterizes the Or- 
thodox system, and the laxity which is manifest in the 
Unitarian system, might be traced in all their respective 
doctrines and methods. The difference, though in some 
points trifling and hardly distinguishable, appears in 
others to be of exceeding importance. It could hardly 
be possible, therefore, for the milder system to displace 
the more rigid system in any community, without the 
visible tokens of a revolution. If the processes and re- 
sults of this change should be followed up through its 
effects on feelings, habits, prejudices, interests, and cher- 
ished convictions, it will at once appear that it must 
have been burdened with dislikes and pointed with 
pains for many excellent persons. This fact, we say, 
some of the Unitarians made too light of. They did not 
estimate it and allow for it as they ought to have done. 
They did not try to soften, soothe, or conciliate the suf- 
ferings which it involved, and the opposition which it 
aroused. Some Unitarians did not treat, as became 
Christians, with respectful tenderness and with filial rev- 
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erence, the faith and convictions which had been rooted 
in the hearts and honored in the churches of New Eng- 
land. 

Nor is it to be disguised that the type of character 
formed by unrelieved and unqualified Orthodoxy, when 
it intensified its peculiarities, was not attractive to a 
Unitarian. Puritanism always was an uncomfortable 
neighbor to all who were not Puritans. We can admire 
and respect, almost to the border of a reverential hom- 
age, the heroic virtues, the dauntless spirit, and the en- 
thralling soul of piety in our orthodox ancestry. But 
we feel that they need some set-off or concomitant from 
persecution, exile, or romance, some hill-side lurkings, 
some ocean risks, some wilderness trials, some prison 
straits, to fix our attention upon the severities of their 
lot that it may be withdrawn from the severities of their 
creed. We love Puritanism while it is in its process of 
purification by fire, prison, or banishment, and the sharp- 
er its pains, the softer and sweeter is its spirit. Nor can 
it be gainsaid that the Puritan creed needs such methods 
to secure disciples, to make them genial and of high soul 
while they live, and the subjects of an admiring rever- 
ence when they enter into stories of the past. All Puri- 
tanical persons ought to be pioneers and missionaries, 
and the more remote their sphere, and the harder their 
work, the worthier they would be, and the better we 
should like them. But living Puritans in prosperous, 
quiet times, are something different. When, after the 
softening influences of a quiet course of life, the strain 
of early zeal was relaxed, and the tenets of a severe 
creed were keenly examined, then it was manifest that 
there were Christian men and women here who could 
no longer come up to the rigid standard of the old piety. 
The fact presented itself in many little signs and tokens, 
as well as in some very serious exhibitions of a modify- 
ing influence that had long been at work in this com- 
munity. When the effects of this change were brought 
together and commented upon, they admitted of being 
very easily exaggerated and misrepresented, as well as 
of being very severely censured by those who wished to 
retain the old forms and methods. The tone and phrase- 
ology of public prayers were changed. ‘The old custom 
of supplicating the Deity in specific and almost dictato- 
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rial terms for the sick, the convalescent, the afflicted, and 
those going on journeys, was greatly modified. Chil- 
dren ceased to be taken directly from the womb into the 
meeting-house for baptism, and parents began to shrink 
from a public return of their thanks for such blessings, 
and a public supplication for more. The style of ser- 
mon-writing yielded to the weariness which impugned 
the old fashion, — of turning over the leaves of the Bible 
from beginning to end in what was little more than a cull- 
ing of texts, — and brought in the modern fashion of writ- 
ing after the manner of an essay on a Scripture or relig- 
ious theme. The mode of keeping Sunday was relaxed. 
Extra meetings and evening lectures, which old persons 
in both parties equally objected to, were adopted first by 
the Orthodox, and then, after fruitless complaint, by the 
Unitarians. The custom of making a severe inquisition 
into the religious experience of candidates for the com- 
munion was set aside. Church discipline for heresy and 
private sin was less frequent. Some discriminations were 
adopted in the way of using and quoting from the Bible, 
— discriminations which honest criticism and common 
sense proved to be necessary, and yet perfectly consist- 
ent to a reasonable mind with the highest practical 
value assigned to the Bible as a whole. Here then were 
various tests and tokens for the designation of two par- 
ties among the Congregationalists. ‘The one party was 
called Liberal. The other party remained rigid, and 
seemed to try to become more rigid, by clinging to the 
shadows of things whose substance had passed away, 
and by assuming the championship of a form of piety 
which belonged to another age, and to quite another 
class of characters. Now it was the assumption of this 
type of piety by those whom it did not become, simply 
because it was not theirs, which was very unattractive, 
not to say exceedingly repulsive, to Unitarians. It had 
lost all its living characteristics, its realities as embodied 
in the style of thought, demeanor, conviction, and life, 
and was driven to make its manifestation in words 
alone, —in what was said and written. To have their 
neighbors, who in real character and course of life showed 
no grace above others, who were just as devoted to thrift 
and prosperity, just as eager for good bargains, just as 
worldly and faulty, just as censorious and imperfect, yet 
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professing to be “saints by calling,” successors to stern 
old Puritans, heirs of the covenant, and sealed by God’s 
spirit for a life of eternal bliss, because they held the 
five sharp points of an old creed of man’s devising, and 
had passed through some mysterious inward change, in 
proof of which they could give nothing but their own 
assertions, — this experience, we say, was not of a sort 
to make the advocates of Orthodoxy very amiable in the 
eyes of Unitarians. When two parties who, as far as 
the eye of man can see or know, stand upon the same 
level of piety, intelligence, earnestness, and sincerity of 
purpose, are seeking to decide between them questions 
of Scripture truth, if the one party assume to itself the 
title of “the friends of Christ,” it can hardly be sup- 
posed that the other party will accept very graciously 
the title which by construction is assigned to them of 
“the enemies of Christ.” Nor did it tend to concil- 
iate matters that the Orthodox freely wrote and spoke of 
the Unitarians as “the worldly party,” the patrons of 
the theatre, the lovers of balls, festivities, dress, amuse- 
ments, and other gayeties. Good sense, however, and 
“that common human nature,” which has been found to 
attach to human beings independently of their creed, 
soon settled these not very dignified elements of the 
controversy. It has been made to appear that what is 
called “worldliness” of this sort is rather a token of 
one’s social position, pecuniary means, and private tastes, 
than of his religious character. Certainly, in this com- 
munity, at least, it would be difficult to establish a su- 
periority in any Christian grace or excellence as having 
attached peculiarly to those who have opposed Unita- 
rianism. Sensible persons of both parties have accord- 
ed in the conclusion, that the grave questions of Chris- 
tian doctrine which are at issue between them are not 
to be settled by calling hard names. 

Turning from this survey of the past, we attempt to 
sum up its results as in our own judgment they bear 
upon the present relations of parties. Endeavoring to 
exercise that degree of candor and impartiality of which 
we may be supposed to be capable while our sympathies 
favor one of these parties, we will venture to express 
plainly what we really think. Unitarianism has rela- 
tively failed in comparison with Orthodoxy at one point 
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which should be paramount with a truly Christian de- 
nomination ; and Unitarianism has met with eminent 
success, and has secured a triumph significant of further 
results, in a direction in which it has spent the strength 
of many earnest efforts. 

Unitarianism has proved itself inferior to Orthodoxy 
as a working power, a method of presenting and apply- 
ing the Gospel so as to engage the enthusiasm, the zeal, 
the hearty, devoted service of its disciples in devising 
eminently Christian schemes, and in carrying on great 
religious enterprises. ‘The “coldness” with which the 
Orthodox have charged us we have felt, and instead of 
denying a plain, manifest truth, we prefer the grace 
of frankly acknowledging it. We cannot gather our 
strength and bring it to bear effectually in a great relig- 
ious movement. Opportunities have slipped through our 
hands. Interests which we might have strengthened we 
have sacrificed. We have sustained many noble benev- 
olent agencies, but the element which has been lacking 
to their cheerful, vigorous, and most Christian efficacy, 
is the very element which our views in their working 
processes have not yet developed. We do not connect 
the fountain-head of all evangelical power and motive 
and impulse with a hundred little ramifying conduits to 
bear it among the different classes of the community, as 
do our Orthodox brethren. We do not distinguish be- 
tween the means necessary to foster piety in the home, 
the school, the literary and benevolent association, the 
church, and the congregation. The differences of opin- 
ion and the alienations of sympathy which exist among 
the Orthodox are smothered up when they make any 
public anniversary exhibition of their sectarian or Chris- 
tian purposes ; but with us, such differences and aliena- 
tions form the very staple of debate at our conventions, 
and make up the report of our “doings” published to 
the world. If any two of us walking arm in arm on one 
side of a street should find that we perfectly accorded in 
Opinion, we should feel bound to separate instantly, and 
the strife would be as to which should get the start in 
crossing; and this is true in spite of the fact that there 
is more real harmony, fraternal feeling, and mutual re- 
gard between our brethren, with all their amazing in- 
dividualism, than among the ministers of any other sect 
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in Christendom. Yet we cannot bring our forces to 
bear as do the Orthodox in combined zeal and earnest- 
ness of purpose. We have no pass-words, we have no 
connécting wires, no electricity to traverse them if we 
had them. It may be said that this confession only ad- 
mits our failure in comparison with Orthodoxy at the 
very point in which Protestantism fails in comparison 
with Romanism, which leagues its forces and displays a 
working power in methods and ramifications of energy 
of a kind to amaze us all. This plea, however, will not 
cover more than about half of our relative lack, and will 
still leave a balance against us in reckoning for our com- 
parative inefficiency, in the use of what we allege are 
more legitimate and more consistent Christian weapons, 
against worldliness and sin and impiety and coldness 
of heart. Unitarianism has certainly exhibited some 
marked deficiency, either of power, or of skill, or of in- 
genuity, or of enthusiasm. For ourselves, we should not 
admit this to be an absolute failure from a cause inher- 
ent in our system of doctrines, or our mode of interpret- 
ing the Gospel. We are at perfect liberty to improve 
on our methods, and the same main-spring which is the 
motive power to all Christian hearts may move us, 
though we have not yet learnt how most wisely to regu- 
late and dispose the mechanism which connects it with 
the world around us. We are satisfied in our own 
minds that we have been at fault in the mode in which 
we have dispensed the Gospel, not in the mode in which 
we have received it. 

The point at which Unitarianism has secured an emi- 
nent victory, in realizing the sure success and the pro- 
spective universal triumph of its foundation principle, 
is in its dethronement of dogmatism in religion, — that 
dogmatism which insists upon confining the power of 
the Gospel to a metaphysical system of doctrines set 
forth by man as the exponent of revealed truths. Uni- 
tarianism has inflicted a death-blow upon this dogma- 
tism, which was the deadliest vice of Protestantism, 
because utterly inconsistent with its own charter of 
liberties, and fatal to its own dissent from authority. 
Unitarianism has had an immeasurable effect upon Or- 
thodoxy in this one direction. Orthodox preaching is in 
some quarters so qualified in its general character, that 
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if it sounds to the ear as its printed specimens utter 
themselves to our hearts and minds, we should be quite 
content to listen to it in several places. When we read 
in the controversial pamphlets of a half-century ago the 
positive assertions made by Orthodoxy, — that all which 
we retain of the Gospel is as nothing compared with the 
importance of what we reject, that all the sublime revela- 
tions, the spiritual truths, the divine precepts, and the 
heavenward promises of Scripture are lighter in the 
scale of faith than the dogmas of John Calvin, — and then 
turn to the pages of the eminent Orthodox writers of the 
present day, we stand amazed at the change. ‘True, 
some lean and querulous and stingy souls still give 
forth their dreary or petulant utterances, but they are 
not the ones that win a large hearing, or speak for their 
party. The tone and matter of Dr. Edward Beecher’s 
“ Conflict of Ages,’ compared with the sulphurous 
preaching of his now venerable father, when he was the 
leader in revival meetings about this neighborhood, tells 
an interesting tale of the work that has been wrought 
here in the interval between the father’s manhood and 
that of the son. ‘True, the very problematical hypothe- 
sis by which the son has sought to relieve the Orthodox 
dogma of its dogmatism, is but a poor device. But he 
is not to blame for that, as he did the best he could; 
better indeed than could have been expected, for in 
assailing one dogma he has not substituted another. 
The two Orthodox men who now have the most influ- 
ence over the higher class of minds to which Orthodoxy 
is to look for its advocacy in the next generation, are Pro- 
fessor Park and Dr. Bushnell, men of brilliant genius, of 
shining gifts, of eminent devotion, and of towering ability, 
and regarded by large circles of friends with profound 
regard and confidence. ‘Those two noble expositors of 
truth as they receive it have added a century of vigor- 
ous life to many Orthodox churches around us, and 
have deferred the final dismay of that system for at least 
the same period of time. Professor Park’s Convention 
Sermon is, in our judgment, one of the most remarkable 
and instructive pieces in all our religious literature. For 
subtlety, skill, power, richness of diction, pointedness of 
subject, and implications of deep things lying behind its 
utterances, it is a marvellous gem of beauties and of 
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brilliants. Dr. Bushnell’s writings, in some sentences 
unintelligible to our capacity, and in some points inex- 
plicable as to their meaning, are rich in their revelations 
of a free and earnest spirit engaged upon themes which 
keep him struggling between the wings that lift him 
and the withes that bind him. Those two honored men 
have relieved Orthodoxy in some of its most offensive 
metaphysical enigmas. How have they blunted the 
five points of Calvinism! How have they reduced the 
subtile and perplexing philosophy of the Westminster 
Catechism, by the rich rhetoric with which they have 
mitigated its physic into a gentle homeopathy! Uni- 
tarianism aimed thus to abate and soften religious dog- 
matism. It has succeeded; and the noblest element in 
its success is, that it must divide the honor with cham- 
pions from the party ofits opponents. 

And now what is Unitarianism? It might seem as 
if this question presented to us the hardest element in 
the task which we have assumed. Unitarianism, as it 
has been popularly represented and received, and, indeed, 
as it has been set forth in any promiscuous collection of 
its voluminous literature, may seem to be a most unde- 
fined form of theology. Yet we insist that its essential 
principles are very few and very well determined, so that 
it is at least as definite a system as is that which goes 
by the name of Orthodoxy. ‘There has been a wonder- 
ful variety in the range, the methods, and the results 
adopted by separate expounders and advocates of the es- 
sential principles of Unitarianism, simply because with 
their Unitarianism they have had a philosophy, or an 
idiosyncrasy, or a love of speculation, or a habit of mind 
or feeling, which they might have had in connection with 
any other form of religious opinion. Indeed, nothing 
would be easier to a skilful opponent than to gather 
from our literature a most astonishing array of inconsist- 
ent admissions, limitations, and definitions, and to infer 
from them that the sect is but a rope of sand, each indi- 
viduality of which was composed only of angles, and 
sharp ones too. “ What do Unitarians believe?” is a 
question which has perplexed many who felt bound to an- 
swer it when put to them, while it has been made to point 
ridicule or censure against its friends. How much of all 
this variety and inconsistency of belief and exposition is 
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to be accounted to the reasonable necessities, the first 
principles, the essential terms, involved in the action of 
independent minds upon the subjects of faith, and upon 
the Scriptures which furnish its materials, only a very 
considerate judgment is competent to decide. How far 
these individual eccentricities reflect a prejudice on Uni- 
tarianism, is a matter for the confident to pronounce upon 
while the prudent are reserved. 

In the antagonistic and apologetic position into which 
Unitarians were driven, they naturally dealt much with 
denials. In assailing dogmatism they had to assail doc- 
trines ; and in assailing doctrines they left many positive 
points of faith common to them and to other Christians 
to win something of their own assurance without a posi- 
tive advocacy in their congregations. In the mean 
time the Orthodox party were fond of representing Uni- 
tarianism in its minimum of substance and of life. While 
we were saying, Such a verse of Scripture, or such a 
doctrine, means “only this,” or “only that,” —the Or- 
thodox added, “ Unitarians believe only this,” or “ only 
that.” Saying nothing about the false view of our own 
position and aims which we may sometimes have been 
negligent in averting or correcting, if not instrumental in 
producing, the Orthodox, it must be asserted, have suc- 
ceeded in fixing a reproach upon us in many quarters. 
Their polemical literature has had such a prevailing char- 
acter of abuse and misrepresentation towards us, that 
many of their own communions have been greatly mis- 
led by it. Again, while we have suffered the utmost 
disadvantages of being a sect, we have never turned into 
sectarian channels the real strength of our fellowship. 
From the very first, a sectarian name, a sectarian organ- 
ization, and a sectarian association were strenuously op- 
posed by some of the most prominent Unitarians in this 
community. The “ Association” has never engaged 
the hearty sympathy or the efficient aid of a quarter part 
of our real numbers. ‘The formation of Unitarian socie- 
ties in some of our towns and villages, where there seemed 
to be an opening for them, was discountenanced, on the 
ground that it was better for “liberal persons” to retain 
their connection with the Orthodox societies, with the ex- 
pectation of gradually relaxing bigotry and modifying 
the creed. Some able men who have won distinction 
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and place through the controversy, have not been emu- 
lous of repaying the favor by any show of sectarian zeal. 
In one sense, we seemed to begin to decline the moment 
we began to try to strengthen ourselves. The Unitarian 
sect has hindered the progress of Unitarianism. The 
softened aspects and manifestations of Orthodoxy, the 
bad name attached to us, and the dread of loosing from 
old moorings, with various local and family attachments, 
and the diminished prestige of mere preaching to man 
persons, who say “they will listen to, and believe what 
portion of it they please, and let the rest go,’ — these 
and other reasons which might be mentioned retain in 
other communions thousands and thousands of persons 
who are really Unitarians, unwittingly or consciously. 
In an early page of our own journal, we find the words: 
“ We cannot help believing, that, but for the existence of 
a Unitarian sect, there could be no obstacle, among a 

free, intelligent, and inquisitive people like ours, to the 
rapid and universal prevalence of Unitarianism itself.” * 
The inference would seem to be, that Orthodoxy has 
been, in times past certainly, a more efficient agency in 
promoting Unitarian sentiment, than has a positive Uni- 
tarian sectarianism, with its imperfect methods, and the 
lack of sympathy on the part of its friends, and the re- 
sisting measures which it has provoked. And this we 
take to be about the truth, as nearly as it can be stated 
in a brief way. Unitarianism came in when nothing 
was done for it; but it is not as effective an agent in its 
own behalf as are circumstances, occasions, and emer- 
gencies working in the natural course of things, and 
after the methods of a complicated issue between truth 
and error. Wherever there is a propitious union of strong 
religious feeling and of intelligence, in proportions and 
measurements that we will not attempt to define, there 
always has been, and there always will be, Unitarian- 
ism, in every age of the Christian Church, and in every 
spot of the earth. 

These suggestions might seem only still more to em- 
barrass an attempt to answer the question, “ What is 
Unitarianism?” In one sense they do so; but in an- 
other sense they help us to answer the question, as all 





* Christian Examiner, September, 1830, p. 19. 
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these suggestions must be kept in our minds as indicat- 
ing the elements that enter into the Unitarian view of 
the substance and the significance of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. A proportion, we thinka large proportion, of those 
who through force of one or another reason retain a nomi- 
nal connection with the Orthodox Congregationalists, 
the Presbyterians, the Baptists, and the Episcopalians, 
in places where Unitarianism has uttered itself through 
books or pulpits, have degrees of sympathy with it which 
needs only to be better defined to become much stronger. 
We consider that it is of about equal importance to in- 
sist upon what we have in common with other Christian 
denominations, and upon the points which put us into 
opposition with them. Unitarianism stands in direct 
and positive opposition to Orthodoxy on three great doc- 
trines, which Orthodoxy teaches, with emphasis, as vital 
to its system ; namely, that the nature of human beings 
has been vitiated, corrupted, and disabled, in consequence 
of the sin of Adam, for which God has in judgment” 
doomed our race to suffering and woe; that Jesus Christ 
is God, and therefore an object of religious homage and 
prayer ; and that the death of Christ is made effectual to 
human salvation by reconciling God to man, and satis- 
fying the claims of an insulted and outraged law. Uni- 
tarianism denies that these are doctrines of the Gospel, 
and offers very different doctrines, sustained by Scripture, 
in their place. 

The rejection of these three Orthodox doctrines, and 
the belief of those which Unitarians substitute for them, 
constitutes Unitarianism. All the rest of Christian- 
ity is common ground between us and other denomi- 
nations. On all other matters of Christian doctrine a 
Unitarian may be in entire accordance with the general 
views of the Orthodox, and yet be not one whit less a 
Unitarian. We do not say, that Unitarians, as a class, 
are in entire accordance with the Orthodox on all other 
doctrines, but that there is nothing in their Unitarianism 
to hinder that accordance. As regards the inspiration 
of the Scriptures ; the special design and agency of the 
Gospel, as a Divine and miraculously attested scheme 
and a remedial provision for the redemption of men; the 
necessity of regeneration, or a change of heart, wrought 
and attested by the Spirit of God; justification by faith ; 
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the present mediatorial work of Jesus Christ in behalf 
of his Church and upon the soul and the life of a be- 
liever; revivals of religion, and the doctrine of future ret- 
ribution ; — as regards all these doctrines, there is noth- 
ing in the essential and characteristic substance of Uni- 
tarianism which puts a disciple of it into antagonism 
with Orthodoxy. ‘There are Unitarians who hold the 
Orthodox views on all these doctrines, because they re- 
gard them as Christian doctrines. The issue between 
us and Orthodoxy does not, and never did, involve any 
necessary collision or variance on these points. At the 
opening of the controversy, it seemed as if the whole sub- 
stance of the Gospel, and every ingredient of it, were un- 
der debate between us and the Orthodox, and many 
times and in many ways was it asserted, that the ques- 
tion between the two parties was that of a Gospel or no 
Gospel. Discussion has brought our differences within 
the range of three doctrines. As to the fundamental 
tenets of Orthodoxy already mentioned, Unitarianism in a 
strongly antagonistic position maintains the following: — 

1. ‘That human beings do not inherit from Adam a 
ruined nature ; that there is no transfer from his guilt made 
to us, inflicting upon us a moral inability; that our rela- 
tion to God has not been prejudiced by his fall; that life 
is not a foregone conclusion with any one of us when it 
begins; that we have not been condemned asa race, but 
shall be judged as individuals. 

2. ''hat, whatever be the rank of Jesus Christ in the 
scale of being, and whatever bg his nature, he is not pre- 
sented to us in the Scriptures as the Supreme God, or as 
a fractional part of the Godhead; therefore he is not the 
source, but is the channel, of Divine grace; he is not the 
object of our homage or our prayers, nor the ultimate 
object of our dependence and trust, but fulfils his high- 
est work for us when he leads us on to the Father. 

3. That the Scriptures do not lay the emphatic stress 
of Christ’s redeeming work upon his death, above or 
apart from his life, character, and doctrine ; and that his 
death as an element in his redeeming work is made 
effective for human salvation through its influence on 
the heart and the life of man, not through its vicarious 
value with God, nor through its removal of an ab- 
stract difficulty in the Divine government, which hin- 

* 
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ders the forgiveness of the penitent without further 
satisfaction. 

Unitarianism defined a position in direct and complete 
antagonism to Orthodoxy on these three points, and on 
no others. On these three points Unitarianism has reso- 
lutely held its ground, and intends to hold it, firmly and 
without yielding a hair’s breadth. Orthodoxy has been 
during the half-century reconsidering its position as re- 
gards one or another of these three points, modifying, 
qualifying, and abating its dogmatic statement of its 
three primary doctrines. 

Now, if there has been any tendency to harmony and 
accordance of opinion and reconciliation of differences 
between the two parties, it is to be referred either toa 
recognition of sympathies, and a common belief in the 
other doctrines of the Gospel, in the realm of Christian 
truth and faith which was not appropriated exclusively 
by the Orthodox or by the Unitarians, or else to the 
fact that the Orthodox have a better appreciation of the 
strength of our position, and of the dubiousness of their 
own position, on the three points of doctrine just stated. 

We propose in successive papers to deal with those 
three great doctrinal issues, and also with the question 
as to the proper view of the Scriptures, and the mode of 
treating them and of criticising and expounding them, 
so far as the question has entered into the controversy. 
We hope thus to gather some of the best fruits of a half- 
century of sharp but not unprofitable strife between 
brethren. 


G. E. E. 





Arr. VI.—MR. THACKERAY AS A NOVELIST.* 


RecreaTive books disarm criticism. It seems quite 
ungracious to note the demerits of an author who has 
beguiled care of its weariness or convalescence of its de- 
pression, who has filled up agreeably an otherwise listless 
hour, and perhaps cheered the mind when incapable of 





* The Newcomes. Memoirs of a Most Respectable Family. Edited by Ar- 
thur Pendennis, Esq. In two volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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seeking needful diversion abroad; and yet, if there is one 
class of works more than another which it is specially 
desirable to estimate correctly, it is that included under 
the generic name of popular fiction. If this department 
of literature does not reflect, it in a degree moulds the 
age; and, at all events, bears an intimate relation to the 
modes of thought, the standard of taste, and the tone of 
feeling that prevail; hence, though perhaps the least im- 
portant species of writing in the private estimation of the 
philosopher and the scholar, it is the most so in the view 
of the humanitarian and the social critic. Let those who 
first enjoyed novel-reading under the auspices of Mrs. 
Radcliffe, Miss Edgeworth, or Sir Walter Scott, revert to 
the original impressions and the subsequent influence of 
either of these writers upon their consciousness, and the 
actual significance of popular fiction as regards the indi- 
vidual will be felt and acknowledged. The truth is, that 
it is through vivid and fascinating pictures of human 
life, through the adventures of some hero or the senti- 
ment of some heroine, that we usually image our own 
career, or, at least, first shape our ideal of what it should 
be. The “beings of the mind” with whom we form 
associations of sympathy, unconsciously become models 
and exemplars; by them we are apt to judge our fellow- 
creatures, and may either confirm or unsettle our faith in 
human disinterestedness, loyalty, and aspiration. The 
characters in our favorite novels are like the gallery of 
master-pieces to the young artist’s vision; they become 
permanent by representation. By them we illustrate the 
real characters we encounter in actual life; they are 
standards, precedents, types, ranging from the psychologi- 
cal traits of Shakespeare’s immortal creations to the flesh- 
and-blood humanities of Fielding. Is it too much to 
assert, on the authority of reminiscence, that Hamlet 
made us love introspection, Parson Adams honest warmth, 
and Uncle Toby benevolent simplicity, to the degree of 
emulation? The least susceptible and imaginative will 
doubtless admit, that, whatever the practical eflect, such 
genuine characters become no unimportant part of our 
treasury of knowledge, every allusion to which in after 
life brings a certain refreshment with it, like the memory 
of youth, and that the monomania of Don Quixote was 
but the extreme phase of an experience with which all 
readers of romance are in a measure familiar. 
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It is on account of this enduring and personal agency 
of the gifted novelist, that it becomes requisite to examine 
his claims by a more comprehensive test than the direct 
moral of his story, or the degree of cleverness it manifests ; 
the one may be unexceptionable and the other superla- 
tive, yet the work itself a caricature or a paradox, and 
therefore untrue as a reflection of life, and of quite sec- 
ondary value as a product of art. ‘There is often a per- 
verse mood in genius that leads to the choice of subjects 
which it only irritates or revolts the mind to contemplate, 
or to such a treatment of more legitimate themes as dis- 
torts and renders grotesque the facts of nature. In both 
instances the execution may be faultless, but this only 
renders the incongruity more offensive. If a painter con- 
fines talents of a high order to the most exquisitely true 
delineation of reptiles, anatomical preparations, or mon- 
strosities, he ought not to complain if lovers of art de- 
cline adorning their rooms with the similitude of what is 
repugnant per se. Art, whether literary or pictorial, must 
either instruct, please, or elevate, or it transcends its 
province ; it is essentially conservative, and aims to keep 
alive sentiments which the world too often blasts, —to re- 
fresh the senses with beauty, the heart with love, and the 
imagination with grand, heroic, tender, and venerable im- 
ages. When this divine office of art is degraded to the 
level of artificial life, the prolongation of the very state 
of mind which it is destined to combat, the reproduction 
of the most transient and vapid types of humanity and 
phases of society, it is false to its own end. Is not 
something, it may be asked, due to truth and the sense 
of the ridiculous?» Are we to have no flats, viragoes, and 
snobs? Undoubtedly; but these can but serve as foils 
to nobler specimens, or the picture loses all verisimili- 
tude. When they constitute the majority, with only the 
leaven of a generous rouwé or a kind spinster, the key-note 
is too monotonons, the scene too dreary, the dramatis 
persone too repulsive for renewed acquaintance ; and we 
say with the poet of the indifferent spirits in hell, “ Non 
ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 

Mr. Thackeray early in life manifested peculiar talent 
asa draughtsman, and such was his original proclivity for 
art, that, like our own Irving, he at one time seriously 
thought of adopting it as a pursuit. Had the American 
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sketcher substituted the pencil for the pen, he would have 
given us charming pieces of humor and grace, like the 
best of his friend Leslie’s, and we should have had the 
“ Pride of the Village,’ a Dutch Governor, or Van Tas- 
sal’s Supper, on canvas, instead of in the printed Sketch- 
Book. Had the English satirist clung to limning, he 
would have made a fine cross between Hogarth and 
Cruikshank. In both instances, the choice of literature 
as a medium has not altered the idionsyncrasies of either. 
Irving writes the gentle sentiments, the refined fantasies, 
and humorous genialities he would have painted; and 
Thackeray instinctively seizes on the broad follies and 
selfish instincts of human nature to exaggerate them like 
the caricaturist, and to reflect them in all their bitter re- 
ality, like the “ Marriage 4 la Mode,” and the “ Rake’s 
Progress.” All shrewd observers of life attest the pro- 
found truth of these latter illustrations of that perennial 
Vanity Fair which goes on in the world; their graphic 
irony is as true as it is tragical. Hogarth, in his way, all 
confess to be a wonderful artist; but what proportion do 
the scenes he thus depicts bear to the whole panorama of 
human life? How far may his characters be justly re- 
garded as representatives of humanity? Let a spectator 
of average experience and sensibility pass a morning at 
the Vernon Gallery, where many of this stern painter’s 
originals hang; he examines their significant touches, and 
feels that the hypocrisy, dissoluteness, ennui, and merce- 
nary hardihood bred in the hot-bed of cities and the at- 
mosphere of unprincipled fashion, are here aptly shadowed 
forth, with a minute and haggard fidelity that makes him 
shudder. He pays a sincere tribute to the keen observa- 
tion and the pictorial skill of the artist; he mournfully 
acknowledges that such things are, and have found their 
adequate reporter on canvas; but he soon turns away 
from these extreme depravities to the fresh and frank 
scenes of rustic life, to the pensive tenderness of holy 
maternity, the angelic smile of martyrs, the noble aspect 
of reformers, heroes, pioneers of science, devotees of 
truth, to childhood’s unconscious loveliness, to the ample 
brows of poets whose fame is cushioned in the hearts of 
nations, to the candid, generous mariner, the fearless ex- 
plorer of new continents, the sweet groups of faithful 
households, to men vital with earnestness and integrity, 
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and women beautiful through love and duty; and, thus 
reassured, he surveys the field of life conscious of an infi- 
nite possibility of good, alive to the scope it yields to use- 
fulness and honor, nerved with high resolve, and cheered 
by moral beauty. Were it not for these high and con- 
soling lessons of art, that satiric interior — where husband 
and wife yawn and quarrel, where improvidence trembles 
in the midst of splendor, and satiety collapses heart and 
features into imbecile mockery of manhood — would 
dwarf and blacken the world to his gaze, justify monas- 
tic isolation, and make his soul utterly distrustful of its 
best instincts. It is not healthful, then, to dwell upon 
and fraternize with even the truest pictures of life, if they 
exclusively tend to keep in view its mechanical level, and 
to strip it of heaven-born illusions. Would it help one’s 
digestion to watch the formation of chyle in a transpar- 
ent stomach ; or add to our enjoyment of “familiar 
faces” to think of them habitually despoiled of flesh ? 
Yet the solution of food and the skeleton framework 
underlie the most elegant form and features; only the 
Great Artist has veiled both. Byron calls Crabbe “ Na- 
ture’s sternest painter, yet the best”; but his pictures 
are softened by their very exactitude; he introduces a 
Flemish still-life that seems to relieve the human miser 

by the harmonized picturesqueness of the whole. Thack- 
eray adopts a certain quality, as, for instance, selfish 
toadyism in Major Pendennis, arrogance in the Count- 
ess of Kew, effeminate hypocrisy in Honeyman, parental 
idolatry in Colonel Newcome, improvidence in Frederick 
Bayham, love of art in young Ridley, lion-hunting in 
Mrs. Jobson, ete., and these he carries out with little at- 
tempt at that modification and versatility which belong to 
real characters. It is on the same principle that the cari- 
caturist exaggerates the peculiar features, and Punch so 
long made capital out of the Duke of Wellington’s nose. 
There is not the least difficulty in identifying Thacke- 
ray’s characters, because they invariably exhibit a generic 
quality, — Lady Ann Newcome silliness, De Florac gal- 
lantry, Mrs. Mackenzie domestic stratagem, etc. In real 
life we invariably find prominent traits blended with 
others which neutralize and vary their effect; to seize on 
a salient point, either in character or personal appearance, 
and exhibit it in various phases, is to caricature, whether 
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in print or with the crayon; and this is precisely what 
Thackeray does, — often with inimitable skill, usually 
in an amusing way; but the nature of the process im- 
plies a sketch rather than a complete study. His person- 
ages come and go with a costume, a mode of expression, 
an air, which renders them individual to the mind’s eye, 
— Dobbin with his splay feet, the Colonel with bamboo 
and cheroot, Clive with moustache and shirt-studs; yet 
so limited is the part they play, so uniform the ré/e, that, 
instead of becoming fixed in the memory as creatures of 
flesh and blood, like Dr. Primrose, Sancho Panza, and 
Dick Swiveller, we remember them as we do clever ac- 
tors, who play a familiar part with unvarying consistency, 
but otherwise have so little substance that they retain 
but a histrionic existence to our consciousness. Major 
Pendennis, Colonel Newcome, and Becky Sharp may be 
deemed exceptions. They have more to do and say, and 
therefore become morereal. The latter is well sustained, 
if incessant obedience to a shrewd, self-seeking instinct 
be any test of consistency; but the change which occurs 
in the good Colonel's temper is scarcely natural. To 
make a benevolent, simple, yet proud man so utterly lose 
his good sense, kindliness, and self-respect, after having 
maintained them sixty years, is not to be reconciled 
with perfect sanity. Still the Colonel redeems the his- 
tory of the “ Respectable Family” to which he be- 
longs; for few readers of good feeling and true discern- 
ment would have the patience to go through that vo- 
luminous record consecutively, but would linger only 
over the pleasant episodes of foreign travel and well- 
written bits of agreeable moralizing interspersed through 
the dreary doings of a set of people whose talk and be- 
havior are half the time intolerable, though so admirabl 

described, were it not for the kind, honest, fatherly old 
Thomas Newcome. Yet, with his usual perversity, our 
author must needs at last dash with servile acrimony 
the original sweetness of this genial specimen of poor hu- 
man nature. Though apparently remorseful, he mellows 
this craven humor to religious humility at last, under 
that least dignified of earthly trials, the persecution of a 
shrew. There is a certain Saxon flavor and colloquial 
ease in Mr. Thackeray’s best writing, which forms his 
chief literary attraction, and is the combined result of a 
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familiarity with good English literature and an absence 
of that conventional erudition which is so apt to give a 
pedantic tinge to style. This verbal felicity and an eye 
for the dramatic and picturesque in life, especially its 
hard and superficial manifestations, constitute his equip- 
ment; and it is by virtue of these that he reproduces so 
much that comes home to the average associations of 
that large portion of readers who live in the habitual 
fear of Mrs. Grundy, and are the passive disciples of rou- 
tine. Their enjoyment of the special range of human 
nature and social life, of which he yields such vivid 
glimpses, is, in no small degree, the result of egotism; it 
is quite a discovery to them that the common round of 
fashionable follies and domestic ennui can be made the 
staple of a novel; “but,” to use the language of an 
earnest writer in reference to the justification of suicide, 
“the abiding injury is to the most august interest which 
for the mind of man can have any existence, namely, to 
his own nature; to raise and dignify which, I am per- 
suaded, is the first, last, and holiest command which the 
conscience imposes on the scientific moralist.” 

Within the sphere of Mr. Thackeray’s chosen field, 
there is abundant scope for representing the earnest side 
of life, and the disinterested and humane sympathies. 
Contemporaneous literary biography furnishes revela- 
tions of moral courage, self-devotion, and psychological 
mysteries in the experience of modern London authors, 
which infinitely surpass in merely narrative interest the 
liveliest scenes in which Pen and Warrington figure. 
What a halo of pathos and geniality surrounds the real 
portraits of Keats and Shelley, Crabbe and Lamb, De 
Quincey and Sidney Smith! How easy, too, in the 
artist-life of England and Rome, to have counterpoised 
the absurdities of fashionable patronage and venal criti- 
cism with such true-hearted originality as Wilkie’s life 
exhibits, such impassioned perversity as drove Haydon 
to suicide, such beautiful worship of beauty as makes 
cheerful martyrs in the studios of Italy! The age that 
owns a woman of science like Mrs. Somerville, a perse- 
cuted woman of genius like Mrs. Norton, a priestess of 
charity like Florence Nightingale, a bereaved wife such as 
Lady Franklin, and a woman with the radiant and pure 
singing robes of Elizabeth Browning, offers to the most 
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careless eye, and to the hand most loyal to fact, high 
and grateful illustrations of womanhood. 

Mr. Thackeray’s forte is the picturesque, — not in its 
sublimity, but its minutie. He lacks both analytical 
and psychological insight; the prominent superficies of 
character, the costume, the manner, the surroundings, — 
all that constitutes the body of a scene, — his pencil seizes 
with tact, and transfers with emphasis. To him may 
be specially applied the favorite commendatory epithet 
of his countrymen,—clever. Excellence of this degree 
and kind is rare, and upon it mainly rests his fame as 
an author. But there are depths of our common na- 
ture, shades of feeling, mysteries of heart and imagina- 
tion, a significance even in the most apparently com- 
monplace existence, to which he never penetrates. The 
key to these is not observation, but sympathy. They 
require for their illustration poetic sensibility, delicate 
perception, and spiritual affinities, — endowments more 
subjective than those yet displayed by this vigorous but 
coarse artist. He reproduces his own experience with 
vivid colors; he excels in the outward philosophy of life, 
and is at home at the club, in the studio, over the ban- 
quet of fish at Blackwell or the viands of a French 
restaurant, on the promenade at Brighton, at the India 
House, amid tobacco-smoke and punch-fumes, beside 
fast women and arrant coquettes, with old militaires and 
good fellows, laying waste with his trenchant rapier the 
nonsense and deception that in scenes like these hold 
sway. His ezposé of liveried ostentation, clerical hum- 
bugs, lion-hunters, and demagogism, is a useful and a 
requisite service, for which thanks and honor are his just 
due. He has waged very successful battles against 
snobs, election brutalities, swindling, gamesters, and co- 
quettes. He has made very true and living pictures of 
Anglo-Saxon life at Rome and Brighton, Calcutta and 
Baden-Baden, so that whosoever has personally known 
those localities, and the sayings and doings there, must 
recognize his daguerreotypes and applaud their accuracy. 
This work he has done also in a very animated and 
cheerful way, by virtue of an easy, colloquial, fluent 
style, with the unpretending address and ready art of an 
intelligent, good-natured, and not unkindly man of the 
world. But the constitutional brutality of his race, — the 
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want of refinement, of discrimination, of mellow tints, — 
the material coarseness that marks the predominance of 
brain over nerves, —the Costigan and Yellow-plush vul- 
garity and hardihood,— overlay those “finer issues” 
which are the triumph of characterization. He portrays 
the blasé aspect of life more elaborately than its fresh- 
ness; his incarnations of conceit, selfishness, arrogance, 
hypocrisy, improvidence, and domestic tyranny are spe- 
cific, bold, elaborate, painfully vigorous; while love, 
wisdom, truth, the redeeming phases of human nature, 
are merely generalized and comparatively vague. How 
tame is Laura’s portrait beside the Campaigner’s! how 
spectral the Countess de Florac in comparison with the 
Countess of Kew! how ubiquitous and important Ma- 
jor Pendennis in contrast with young Ridley! It may 
be argued that “the evil that men do” is more Pro- 
tean and valiant, and that good is in itself more passive ; 
but that is a perverse use of remarkable artistic powers 
which concentrates the interest of a story upon moral 
deformities, and sustains the most beautiful of human 
qualities in an atmosphere of indifference, while spite, 
pride, and worldly ambition crowd the stage and fill the 
air with their discords. 

One reason that such pictures are not desirable long 
to contemplate, is that they are enamelled, — drawn and 
colored on the hard stone of life’s thronged highway, 
where all are in keen pursuit of selfish ends, and jostle 
each other with rigid lips and stern eyes, — where there 
are no rural amenities, no vast perspective to solemnize and 
sweeten the view ; for Nature has but a feeble hold upon 
Mr. Thackeray’s sympathies, and her blessed ministry 
and tranquil grace are not invoked to soften and elevate. 
He celebrates “the man about town,” where “life makes 
us selfish, but not ill-natured ” ; there is no scenery, but 
an abundance of scenes; sneers far outnumber aspira- 
tions; the heart contracts more than it expands; con- 
viviality seems the only touchstone of confidence; and 
we do not rise from the page with any new hope, faith, 
or charity, or, at best, only a natural compassion for the 
weak victims and a renewed distrust in the brutalized 
self-hood of our races. 

His radical defect, the want of profound and deli- 
cate sympathetic insight, is obvious the moment our au- 
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thor quits the picturesque and dramatic in social life for 
the latent and causal in personal character. The way in 
which a writer deals with real men and women betrays 
the method of his ideal creation; the one process is 
analytical, and the other constructive; but in each his 
affinities and power of discrimination are clearly evinced. 
Take his Lectures on the English Humorists to illus- 
trate the former. Invective is exhausted upon Swift and 
Sterne, graphic description brings out the careers of Addi- 
son and Goldsmith; but how inadequate are they all as 
critical portraits! how slightly does he penetrate beneath 
the surface! how little account he takes of cerebral dis- 
ease and the love of power which was an idiosyncrasy 
of the Dean, and of the combination of an extremely sen- 
sitive temperament and a feeble will in Yorick, which 
demonstrates that inconstancy, not insincerity, was his 
organic defect! It is, however, in female character that 
Mr. 'Thackeray’s want of refined perception and elevated 
sentiment emphatically betrays itself. No modern writ- 
er has done more to strip from the very name of woman 
all associations of moral beauty. It is not merely that 
he embodies the deceit, meanness, indelicacy, and selfish 
hardihood possible to the sex, — that he exhibits female 
monsters, approaches to which unfortunately exist and 
are fair subjects for the gallery of a novelist who pro- 
fesses to deal with realities; but it is that these revolt- 
ing types of perverted womanhood, or rather of unsexed 
human deformities, are not redeemed in his pages by 
characters of equal force and finish of the opposite quali- 
ties. We have the bane without the antidote, the tem- 
pest without the rainbow, the shrew without the angel. 
One would imagine that it had never been Mr. ‘Thack- 
eray’s privilege really to know, intimately to appreciate, 
and absolutely to recognize, a truly noble, gifted, lovely 
woman. Otherwise, a celestial grace would have been 
unconsciously woven into his “dream of fair women”; 
he would have created at least one specimen whom his 
readers would feel it possible to “love, honor, and obey ” 
without compromising self-respect; a chivalric senti- 
ment or a tender reminiscence would have stayed his 
ruthless hand, or guided it to finer issues. He would 
have found cause to celebrate other than negative vir- 
tues, and to deepen his satire of female hypocrisy by 
gleamings of a better instinct. 
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“« The idea of her life would sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination ; 
And every lovely organ of her life 
Would come apparelled in more precious habit 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul.” 


Amelia, Helen, Laura, and Ethel, even as general- 
ized models of “sweethearts and wives,’ would have 
given place to more womanly ideals. ‘The truth is, if 
it requires somewhat of the poet’s eye to discern the 
true gifts and graces of womanhood, it also requires 
somewhat of the poet’s sympathy to elicit them; and 
so it happens that men in whom intellectual hardi- 
hood, complacent self-possession, or unsympathetic or- 
ganization predominates, never realize the affinity where- 
by is revealed what is highest in woman. ‘To such, 
perhaps, the assumption of any such occult and beau- 
tiful mystery will be regarded as visionary. The best 
minds of the world attest the reverse, and have re- 
corded in undying language their faith. Dante, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, and, among later bards, Burns and 
Tennyson, we take to be not rhapsodists, but scientific 
authorities, on this subject. It may be urged, that Mr. 
Thackeray does not pretend to ideal views of life, — that 
a Beatrice, a Hermione, an Eve, a Highland Mary, or 
even a “ Gardener’s Daughter,” are alien to his sphere, 
which is that of a satirist. Yet this oflice, as De Quincey 
truly says, must be either vindicative or philosophic. It 
is doubtless to the Jatter quality that the author of Van- 
ity Fair aspires; and it is precisely because such effect- 
ive portraits of perverted womanhood combined with 
such tame illustrations of female worth is unphilosophic 
satire, that we repudiate it here as a profanation of ar- 
tistic talent. Let him show up “the bank of Damon 
and Phylis insolvent,” ambitious mothers in their syco- 
phancy to “ Prince Rin,” innocent girls “spoilt by con- 
tact with the world, and their bloom rubbed off in the 
market,” and parallel the London conjugal mart with 
“ Circassia and Virginia”; but for the sake of the ar- 
tistic unities, good taste, and good feeling, if not for the 
sake of what is due to our common nature, to the filial 
and fraternal sentiment, to the most elevating dreams of 
youth and the most grateful of the memories of age, let 
him recognize also, and as emphatically, the existence of 
a “woman nobly planned,” capable of magnanimity, 
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heroism, genius, earnestness, and sincerity. “A per- 
fectly honest woman,” he exclaims, “a woman who 
never flatters, who never manages, who never cajoles, 
who never conceals, who never uses her eyes, who never 
speculates on the effect she produces, who is never con- 
scious of unspoken admiration, — what a monster, I 
say, would such a female be!” Not such a monster, 
however, as the woman in whom these subordinate in- 
stincts absolutely overlay and take the place of the na- 
tive affections and crowning graces of the sex, as in the 
case of Becky Sharp; or as she who, endowed with 
nobler qualities, passively allows the more casual and 
inferior motives to quell her spontaneous love and im- 
molate her personality, as in the instance of Ethel New- 
come. The creed of this high-spirited heroine is thus 
declared: “I would, if I loved a man sufficiently, — 
loved him better than rank, than fine houses and titles, — 
and I feel I love those best, —1 would give up all to fol- 
low him.” Of course no romantic interest can attach 
to the after-career of this maiden, although the elope- 
ment of her sister-in-law, a foolish child married to a 
brute, is represented as producing a total change in her 
character; and so she is united to her cousin when his 
wife dies. Clive Newcome and Arthur Pendennis are 
equally destitute of the traits which mould and endear 
heroes. “ Pen,’ we are told, “is conceited, but much 
kinder in reality than he has the air of being”; and thus 
it happens that, while the scenes and experiences through 
which Mr. Thackeray’s characters pass are often quite 
entertaining and capitally described, we close the story 
with a singular indifference as to their fate, and realize 
that a new era of romance, or, more properly, of reality, 
has arrived. The sighs that exhaled from Mrs. Rad- 
clifle’s page, and the tears that bedewed Miss Porter’s, 
give place to a knowing smile or a slight recoil of indig- 
nation; and we are in quite another world from that 
made pensive by Julia de Roubigne, or glorious by Ivan- 
hoe. Amelia is too insipid, and Ethel too little in ear- 
nest, despite her miraculous conversion from the supreme 
love of “fine houses and titles,” to awaken a particle of 
the interest with which we remember Minna Troil, Re- 
becca, and Jeannie Deans. 

The recent custom, adopted from the feuilleton of the 
10° 
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Paris journals, of issuing a long story in monthly num- 
bers, with piquant illustrations, is a profitable arrange- 
ment for authors, but it operates unfavorably as regards 
the entire composition. The temptation, if not the neces- 
sity, of making each instalment brilliant or impressive, 
leads to an exaggeration which would be chastened and 
diffused if the whole work were sent forth complete and at 
once. ‘There is also incident to this method of publica- 
tion a motive to amplify the narrative beyond its first 
limits, and to modify the plot and incidents with little 
regard to unity of conception; so that what is gained in 
freshness and animation by this serial and fragmentary 
mode of treating the public to its banquet of fiction, is 
lost on the score of harmony and completeness. The 
canvas may be more vivid and dramatic, but it is apt to 
be unequally toned, complex, and grotesque. Mr. 'Thack- 
eray’s volume of ‘Travels in the East, is written in an 
even, rational vein; his numerous jeux desprit in Punch, 
which followed, are broadly humorous, as the exigency 
demands; and it was herein that his popularity germi- 
nated. Thenceforth two of the fungous excrescences most 
prevalent on the sturdy tree of English life — flunkies 
and snobs — have been the chosen game of the author, 
which he seems so eager to monopolize, that he has 
scarcely been aware of the temporary interest of a class 
singularly adapted to and deserving of merciless satire, 
yet, after all, soon exhausted, and essentially limited. 

As indicative, however superficially and imperfectly, 
of national tendencies, these satirical photographs have 
indeed a painful interest. They illustrate the brutal and 
inane results of a state of society where the highest civ- 
ilization co-exists with the deepest social injustice. An 
extreme and servile deference to rank, a pampered church, 
a famished working-class, and a deteriorated aristocracy, 
have bred the sycophants, tyrants, and hard egotists 
whom the novelist impales from modern English society, 
and the Crimea has enforced with blood the only prac- 
tical lesson of his pen, —the absolute morai necessity of 
social regeneration as the basis of renewed national 
prosperity. 

That Mr. Thackeray can produce, when he likes, a 
harmonized and complete work of literary art, is made 
evident by his “ History of Henry Esmond.” With the 
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exception of the heroine and her mother, whose incongru- 
ous shifting of relations towards the hero and the painful 
development of whose respective endurance and deviltry is 
a perversion which sickens the heart, this story meets the 
essential claims of an historical romance in the skill and 
consistency with which it is evolved. The spirit of the 
times, the military, social, and literary characteristics of 
Queen Anne’s palmy days and closing reign, are felici- 
tously reproduced ; we hear the din of arms from the Flem- 
ish camp, partake of the éclat of Marlborough’s victories, 
read the Spectators with contemporary eyes, behold Ad- 
dison oracular at Wills’, Steele personified as the suc- 
cessful wit and lover, and Lady Churchill dominant at 
court. The very language, tinctured as it is with the 
olden construction, the very print, adopted from obsolete 
type, impart to the whole a mellow tone and a vraisem- 
blance which render the illusion complete. The minor 
and historical personages, the incidental scenes, the still- 
life, and the refrain caught from the past, are admirably 
blended; from the State Trials, the current literature, 
the military and civic annals, and the private memoirs of 
the period, an effective and reliable work is thus elab- 
orated, which indicates a capacity, on the part of the 
author, for something besides modern caricature and 
local satire. 

Perhaps the rarest form of magnanimity is that which 
lifts the individual above the sense of his own dis- 
appointments, and enables him to recognize the true 
and the beautiful despite his own vanished dreams and 
blasted hopes. Only an extraordinary freshness of heart, 
or a deep religious faith, thus soothes the sting of re- 
gret; with too many it is a barbed arrow, that rankles 
only to embitter the feelings and breed harsh judgments 
and arid views. The spirit of Mr. Thackeray’s writings is 
too much attuned to this mood. Calculating men, heart- 
less women, blasé youths, the satirical, the misanthropic, 
those who have outlived romance or sacrificed their aspi- 
rations to gain, ambition, vanity, or pleasure, chuckle over 
a picture of life so confirmatory of their own experience ; 
it responds to their mechanical standard, reflects their 
indifference, and echoes their hollow, isolated, distrustful 
lives. This “knowledge of the world” is all that is left to 
feed complacency; these temporizing lovers, artful vira- 
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goes, deceitful parsons, shrewd toadies, pampered diners- 
out, mercenary nuptials, and tearless funerals, — this 
charlatan view of life seems to justify both their philos- 
ophy and their fate, and assures them that, after all, in 
this age respectability is the ideal, and conventionali- 
ties the sphere of human existence, — that to take things 
as they are, and make the best of them, be cunning, 
grasping, and egotistic, and as good-tempered mean- 
while as possible, is the legitimate way of the world. 
“‘ If this were so, if this indeed were all, 

Better the narrow brain, the stony heart, 

The staring eye glazed o’er with sap!ess days, 

The long mechanic pacings to and fro, 

The set gray life and apathetic end.” 

We regard the popularity of Mr. Thackeray’s writings 
as a noteworthy sign of the times. Earlier in the his- 
tory of the English novel, superiority of execution would 
not have atoned for such a dearth of sentiment, a piquant 
social Dunciad could not have taken the place of roman- 
tic and impassioned creations, and pleasantry and sar- 
casm would have been deemed quite inadequate sub- 
stitutes for heroism, mystery, and adventure. The fact 
that such writings succeed proves how little the age is 
attuned to enthusiasm, and how exclusively it seeks 
amusement; it demonstrates, in a peculiar manner, how 
entirely the scientific has eclipsed the chivalric era, how 
cosmopolitan, locomotive, and generalized has become 
the life and the taste which, prior to steam, telegraphs, 
and cheap printing, embosomed so much _ hallowed 
ground for wonder, ideality, and reverence to construct 
their unchallenged and endeared shrines. The novelist 
who can deal best with the familiar, who can make 
studies of the every-day life of the hour, who can lead 
his reader a lively dance from scene to scene of metro- 
politan and Continental experience, and weave a farce or 
a melodrama, a spectacle or a vaudeville, from the men, 
women, and facts of to-day, is the public favorite. 
Knights exist only as effigies on tombs; ghosts hold 
intercourse with mortals through quite a vulgar mechan- 
ical process; gas-light quells “the palpable obscure ” ; 
Cupid has turned broker; war has such vast engines as 
almost to preclude the display of individual bravery ; 
national, religious, and political zeal is no longer fiercely 
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incarnate, hereditary, and localized so as to furnish ready 
to the limner’s hand pictures and scenes that yield a 
world of meaning at a glance; handicraft, professional 
vocations, domesticity, — a uniform tenor reduces human 
life to the more comfortable but less inspiring level of 
respectability, insight, and social order; so that, as the 
Dutch painters found in dikes, tulips, and domestic in- 
teriors, compensatory scope for art, the word-painter of 
our epoch looks keenly about him, and sedulously works 
up the adjacent material, trusting to mastery of details, 
vividness of coloring, and skilful exaggeration, to awaken 
the interest once derived from profound sentiment, mar- 
vellous events, and heroic characters. Our social land- 
scape thus assimilates with the natural one familiar to 
the Lowland artist, and the modern author, like the old 
Flanders limner, is a kind of Dr. Syntax in search of 
the picturesque under difficulties. And if the legitimate 
triumph of modern novel-writing is to amuse without 
exciting, to substitute crude though keen observation 
for imaginative power and earnest sentiment, satire for 
sympathy, the familiar and immediate for the marvel- 
lous and the traditional, the conventional for the roman- 
tic, the pangs of domestic tyranny for the satisfaction of 
mutual love, the wilful for the intuitive in woman, and 
the indifferent for the intrepid in man,—and to do this 
in a way to command readers, guineas, and praise, — 
Mr. Thackeray has achieved a signal victory. 

The significance of a work is to be estimated by the 
final impression, the positive tenor, and not according 
to an arbitrary infusion of mitigating sentiment. Thus 
Mr. Abbott fails to obviate the glorification of Bonaparte 
in his so-called Life of that remarkable man, by the oc- 
casional insertion of an evasive disclaimer, as, for in- 
stance, “ Such are the horrors of war!” And in ascrib- 
ing to Mr. Thackeray’s writings a tone and morale which 
has the effect of alamentable disenchantment of life, and 
an unphilosophical exaltation of worldliness as a subject 
of literary art, we are not insensible to the frequent 
and clear intermingling of “glimpses that make us less 
forlorn.” Ethel’s repentance, the Colonel’s reconcilia- 
tion with his son and final resignation and forgiveness, 
Madame de Florac’s constancy and her son’s filial love, 
the benevolent activity of Mr. Pendennis, J. J.’s devo- 
tion to Clive, the sweet pathos of Thomas Newcome’s 
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exit, and many other soft, humane, and benign episodes, 
lessen the harshness of the satire, and brighten the record 
of inanities and violence. But these are exceptions only, 
and for the most part indifferently conceived. The talent 
of the Newcomes is reserved for its ironical sketches; the 
final impression is such as we have described, the actual 
lesson is not one that exalts or cheers; “the show of 
things” is not conformed “ to the desires of the mind,” nor 
is emotion sublimated by “terror and pity.” Some of the 
maxims scattered through the narrative are worthy of 
Rochefoucauld: “ What a man has to do in society is to 
assert himself”; “ The pleasure of life is to live with your 
inferiors ”’; “ I believe what are called broken hearts are 
very rare articles indeed”; “ The sarcastic dodge is the 
best.” 

A novel so graphic, spirited, alive to the real, cogni- 
zant of fact, and abounding in artistic excellence, is, 
indeed, a vast improvement upon the intense and the 
sentimental romance. There is nothing high-flown or 
maudlin; it is manly in its very tartness ; and if unideal 
and unheroic, it is, at least, neither vapid nor bombastic. 
What we demur to is its reliability as a picture of 
English fashionable life, of which it is more properly a 
caricature ; what we regret is, that so well-written and 
voluminous a book, “ about all the world and a most re- 
spectable family dwelling in it,’ should not enshrine one 
character we can dwell upon with strong interest and 
enduring satisfaction; that the good people in it are so 
weak, the bad so absurd, and that no one of the many 
dramatis persone seems thoroughly in earnest, except a 
vixen and a little painter; that filial and parental love 
was not, if delineated at all, made holy by something 
like dignified consistency ; that the hero was not more of 
a man, and the heroine more of a woman, so that the 
reader might honestly sympathize in their affection and 
their misfortunes. Many of the scenes through which we 
pass are entertaining, many are instructive, and nearly all 
well painted ; but the actors therein keep us on the lowest 
range of sympathy; they provoke, amuse, repel, disgust, 
bore, and pique, and by turns leave us so unable either 
to love, admire, or hate, that we infer the gist of Mr. 
Thackeray’s satire on modern English society to be, that 
it yields no character capable of exciting any strong, un- 
mixed, and permanent interest. 
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It is peculiar to this class of books, that they appeal 
directly to the sympathies; in fact, the chief benefit to 
men of grave pursuits, to the care-worn and the elderly, 
derived from novel-reading, is its vivifying effect upon 
the sensibilities. Through the fresh delineation of early 
life, devoted affection, local, traditional, and social charms, 
the dormant faith in humanity and obscured perspective 
of time are renewed to the vision and the heart. In the 
hands of genial artists, patriotic like Scott, ardently in- 
tellectual like Madame de Stael, overflowing with hu- 
mane fellowship like Dickens, this moral refreshment is 
sure to be imparted through the characters, the scenery, 
or the incidents of a novel; and it is because this is the 
legitimate end of fiction, considered as a department of 
literature, that we are justified in testing the worth of 
such productions by their companionable qualities. And 
has not the well-conceived and thoroughly executed ro- 
mance a positive sphere, like that which defines a family, 
a clique, or alocal society? If so, it may fairly be judged, 
as we estimate individuals, by the “spirit they are of.” 
Now the radical objection to Mr. Thackeray’s pictures 
of life is, that they are utterly devoid of earnestness ; he 
leads us through a routine which is mechanical, outward, 
and artificial,— one we have more or less tried and found 
wanting, the memory of which it is wholly undesirable 
to revive, whose conventionalities are stereotyped, and 
their relative importance and actual significance in the 
drama of human existence fixed in the opinion of every 
man of reflection. We have wasted time enough at 
dreary banquets, observed the phenomena of balls, real- 
ized the folly of the gambler and the heartlessness of the 
coquette, seen the wickedness of mercenary marriages, 
recoiled from snobs, hypocrites, and bores, too often to re- 
sume our acquaintance with these blots on the scutcheon 
of social life, in the pages of a book we take up for the 
very purpose of meeting fellow-creatures of a more satis- 
factory type. ‘There must, of course, be a sprinkling of 
the former to give truth to the whole; but Mr. Thack- 
eray makes them the staple of his books. We know 
people of the order Major Pendennis, Becky Sharp, the 
Countess of Kew, Barnes Newcome, and the Rev. Charles 
Honeyman, — people to a degree like them; but we do 
not seek their intimacy; we feel so repelled by such 
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company that we instinctively avoid it; familiarity there- 
with would not only breed contempt, but misanthropy, 
and therefore a slight acquaintance, a passing cogni- 
zance, is enough; equally distasteful is the predomi- 
nance of these hardened incarnations of selfishness, 
equally acrid the influence of this perpetual atmosphere 
of worldliness, in a book as in life. Enough meets us 
in every walk of duty and intercourse to blunt the fine 
sensibilities, and to deaden the normal faith in human 
truth and love; in literature, at least, let us find these 
confirmed or quickened ; there let us escape awhile the 
blight of indifference and the corrosion of scorn; let the 
inevitable shadows of the social panorama be there re- 
deemed by those exquisite and true compensations of 
Shakespearian art, whereby the darkest traits and the 
most hopeless phases of our common destiny are warmed 
and purified by soulful flashes of tenderness, sacrifice, 
and aspiration. ‘The power of Mr. Thackeray’s charac- 
terization is expended on the monsters and the flats; 
their opposites are depicted in such tame colors as almost 
to disappear in the background. It is impossible to ad- 
mire his good women and his pleasant fellows in the 
same degree with which we detest his intrigantes, his 
cowardly brutes, and his selfish old egotists. The tide 
of feeling, if it ever rises above the level of mere quiet, 
cynical amusement, is in the direction of impatience, 
contempt, and utter distrust of humanity. It is true, the 
heart warms towards such an epitome of kindness and 
parental love as Colonel Newcome, and we think Un- 
cle James, Warrington, Fred Bayham, and De Florac 
good-hearted chaps, as the world goes; but they inspire 
simply good wishes, and no sentiment comparable in 
intensity with that which makes us recoil from the shal- 
low, mean, detestable company around and through 
which they vibrate. But, exclaims an admirer of Thack- 
eray’s skill, consider the worldly knowledge, the sifting 
of human nature, the disrobing of vanity, the exposure 
of shams, the satire upon modern society, the wholesome 
irony and caustic truth of these sketches! We do con- 
sider them, and in as far as such anatomical preparations 
serve to unveil the mysterious laws of social health, and 
probe the diseases of modern English life to the quick, 
we do recognize and applaud them. Yet let them be 
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rated at their just value, and pass for exactly what they 
are, — magnified daguerreotypes of a few prominent fig- 
ures, not representative types of universal application ;— 
the extreme results of club-life, aristocratic folly and ego- 
tistical wealth, as seen through the mephitic air of artifi- 
cial society; not portraits of human nature as it un- 
folds under the free sky, in the patient struggles of hon- 
est toil, amid the pure magnificence of nature, in the 
battle for truth, beside the hearthstone of domestic hap- 
piness, or in communities where honorable enterprise is _ 
man’s destiny, and respect woman’s birthright. 

ot. % 





Art. VII.—ROMANISM IN THE ISLAND OF MALTA.* 


EncLanp is a Protestant country, and the English 
government is usually regarded as the most reliable of 
Protestant governments. Yet what nation is so broadly 
catholic in the variety of religions which it protects and 
justifies? The number of creeds which find room within 
the limits of the Turkish empire is small compared with 
the number which flourish under the sovereignty of the 
British Queen. There is hardly any existing form of 
worship, from the lowest fetichism to the blankest ra- 
tionalism, which is not defended by the banner of St. 
George. ‘There is hardly any idolatry, superstition, or 
heresy which is not tolerated by the public system of a 
people who are beyond all others arrogant in their eccle- 
siastical pretensions, and tenacious of the ritual of their 
own insular Church. The worship of Fo and Jugger- 
naut, of Fire and the Ganges, is practised by British 
subjects, before the eyes of British governors. From 
Aden to Mecca is but a short pilgrimage, and many 
who belong to the English forttess go annually to kiss 
the black stone of Mahomet’s holy city. The monot- 
onous life of the civil and military officers who repre- 
sent Britain in the Ionian Islands, is varied by the in- 
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numerable shows and everlasting noise of the Greek 
Church, which has lost nothing there of its character by 
its changed allegiance. It is not unlikely that, when the 
Allies come to divide the spoils of the present war, Eng- 
land may take Egypt and Syria, and so become at once 
patron to the Copts, with their miscellaneous company 
of swarthy saints, from Origen downward, to the Arme- 
nians, who worship still the identical cock which crowed 
the rebuke of Peter, and to the Druses, whose women go 
horned like the unicorn. A Jew has already more than 
once been chosen to Parliament, and one of the race of 
Shylock holds at this time, we believe, the office of Lord 
Mayor of London. ; 

It is a singular fact, that the most sincere zeal and the 
most extraordinary absurdities of the ancient Catholic 
Church are to be witnessed in one of the strongest of 
the English possessions. Rome itself is less Catholic 
than the island of Malta, where every seventh man is an 
English soldier. In the papal city, not one of the three 
hundred churches is opened for the ritual of the English 
prayer-book, and her Majesty’s scrupulous subjects may 
be met on any fair Sunday morning trudging across the 
Piazza del Popolo to their chapel outside of the walls; 
while on all four sides of the Governor’s palace in Malta 
a Catholic Church is within hailing distance, and through 
all the first hours of the day the sound of festal masses 
comes droning up the narrow streets, like the hum of 
insects. A Christmas night at Malta, if less imposing 
and grand in its ceremonies than at Rome or Milan, is 
not less curious and grotesque in the excess of its super- 
stitions. Long before the morning gun disturbs the 
magistrates in their slumbers, thousands of the peas- 
ants of the island, men and women and children, old and 
young, have knelt to the bespangled wooden Bambino, 
lying on its illuminated manger, and have chanted in 
barbarous Arabic the song which the shepherds sang at 
Bethlehem. In all the churches, from the great cathe- 
dral of St. John, where there are railings of silver and a 
pavement of mosaic, one of the wonders of the world, 
down to the little chapel of the “ Purganti,” which is 
rich in the real and painted heads of saints, there is a 
degree of fanatic fervor which makes it quite evident 
that a Protestant movement in Malta has not much to 
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hope at present, and that the splendid edifice by the 
water-side, which the officials and their families frequent, 
has not won many of the natives away from their hered- 
itary faith. 

It vexes John Bull sorely to see that the cost of such 
mummeries must be paid for in his own solid Protestant 
coin, that good English shillings must buy the interces- 
sion of the Holy Son of the Grand Turk, whose portrait 
honors the sacristy of the church of St. Dominic, or of 
that hideous effigy in the church of the Carmine, which 
they pray to as “the Mother of God.” In his disgust at 
the exterior of these Catholic altars and rites, John usu- 
ally restrains himself from further inquiry, and takes no 
pains to know what is taught in these churches, even to 
the soldiers of his own garrison. The English residents 
in Malta rarely enter the doors of any church there but 
their own, and have but an extremely vague idea of the 
instruction which is given almost before their eyes. We 
have heard the Jesuit fathers in that city, who have al- 
most unlimited liberty in their spiritual management of 
the Irish soldiers, teach directly, in their church, to these 
Irish soldiers, doctrines which were little short of treason- 
able, and which, if printed in English newspapers, would 
rouse the indignant wrath of all Protestants in the realm. 
The Church of Rome has not anywhere a more skilful, 
subtle, and persevering band of emissaries than the Jes- 
uits who preach and teach in the pulpits and schools of 
the Gesé in Malta. 

The Jesuit fathers, however, are somewhat hampered 
in their training of the soldiers by the language which 
they are obliged to use. Falsehoods, certainly, can be 
told in the Saxon English, as the statements alike of 
ministers in the Parliament and cabmen in the streets 
of London abundantly prove. But English has never 
been a good language for Roman pedagogues. ‘The 
flexible tongue of Italy, and the Arabic gutturals, full of 
double and deceptive sounds, are admirably adapted to 
such lessons as the catechisms of the Roman Church 
contain. <A falsehood loses something of its repulsive- 
ness, when all the words which hold it fall musically 
from the tongue, or when, on the other hand, the tongue 
cannot pronounce them. Catholic catechisms, before 
they take an English dress, have usually to pass through 
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a process of large expurgation and revision. ‘There is 
not a priest in Ireland who would dare to teach such 
words of doctrine as are taught with the utmost freedom 
south of the Alps. And even in Paris, where the mag- 
nificence of ritual and religious pomp is marvellous, and 
the worship of the temples is a scenic and dramatic lux- 
ury greater even than the opera, the catechetical instruc- 
tion is considerably modified and improved from that of 
the Ultramontane communion. 

The small volume mentioned at the head of this arti- 
cle is the standard catechism of the Roman Church in 
Malta. Its motto, taken from the apocryphal book of 
the Son of Sirach, is, “ Wisdom giveth life to her chil- 
dren.” It is dedicated “to the glorious Apostle of the 
Gentiles, St. Paul, father and protector of the Maltese 
Church,” every one of whose footprints and resting- 
places on the island, from the bay of his shipwreck to 
the place of his departure, are marked by holy and infal- 
lible tradition. It is published “ with the approval of his 
most reverend highness, Monsignor Publio Maria de’ 
Conti Sant, by the grace of God and of the Apostolic 
chair Archbishop of Rodi and Bishop of Malta.” It 
gives such rudiments of doctrine as little boys are ex- 
pected to learn when they are first formed into classes, and 
all the general instructions necessary to enable them to 
assist at the altar service. It contains concise, but full, 
explanations of the theological, the moral, the ritual, and 
the spiritual articles of the Catholic system. These are 
given in two languages, Arabic and Italian, and are 
arranged as usual in catechisms, in the form of ques- 
tion and answer. A copious appendix is furnished, with 
a variety of prayers suitable for sacred occasions, and a 
collection of Arabic hymns for the stations of the Pas- 
sion,—to hear which sung is one of the most severe 
musical dispensations which can fall to the lot of 
man. While such music is permitted, to attend upon 
the pious procession of the Holy Way is to bear most 
severe penance. One prayer is “to the Holy Crucifix,” 
which any one may recite who has an image of the 
dying Saviour, enumerating the five wounds of Christ, 
with their religious meaning. ‘The prayer is in ten lines, 
but is highly efficacious ; for a pleasing note adds, “ Who- 
ever shall recite the said prayer shall be able to obtain a 
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Plenary Indulgence, and to free a soul from Purgatory,” 
—and the authority of three Popes, confirming the in- 
dulgence, is given. Another prayer is to St. Louis 
Gonzaga, whose signal earthly merits entitled him to the 
place of permanent intercessor in heaven for the devout 
Maltese. ‘The Maltese private calendar is large, as one 
may see by names and faces which are painted upon an 
extraordinary tree in one of the churches. One is re- 
minded by this picture of the story which Hic tells of 
the tree which he saw in Thibet, every leaf of which 
was inscribed with some sacred name. 

Catholic teaching begins with the central mysteries, 
and comes out and down to the moral and ceremonial 
matters, which are altogether of minor importance. The 
first affirmation which the child must make is, that he 
believes in the infallibility of the Holy Catholic Church ; 
the next is, that he believes in God, that is, in the three 
persons of the Holy Trinity. The first date which is 
impressed on his mind is the date of the Incarnation, 
“ March 25th.” <A rapid bound passes over the whole 
life of Christ from his birth to his crucifixion, not one 
question concerning that period being given; and of 
the crucifixion, the principal question is, whether Christ 
died “as God or as man.” But concerning his post- 
mortem agency, a very distinct reply is expected. The 
child must say that Christ’s holy soul went in those 
three days to limbo, to set free the souls of the holy 
fathers, of the saints who had died before him. Then 
he is made to state how Christ can be at once omni- 
present and at the same time specially in the bread on 
the altar, and to define the difference between the right- 
eous and the wicked, or, in other words, between good 
Christians and infidels, and to say positively that the 
former go to Paradise, while the latter go to an eternal 
hell. Pretty well for a little boy’s first lesson! 

Of course, instruction in the Creed and Sacramenis 
speedily follows. The sacrament of Baptism is taught 
as the most necessary of all, the only way of salvation 
from original sin. ‘The sacrament of the Chrism fol- 
lows, more like the corresponding rite in the Eastern 
Churches than the rite of confirmation, which the Ro- 
man symbolic books are wont to teach. The Holy 
Chrism, so the pupil must answer, is made of oil and 
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balsam mixed together, and consecrated by the bishop, 
the oil signifying the splendor of a good conscience, and 
the balsam the odor of a good life. It is not a little 
amusing to notice at this rite of the Chrism, after the 
gracious anointing, the invariable box on the ear which 
the bishop administers to the newly confirmed candidate. 
This is a striking pledge, that he is enlisted as a good 
soldier of Christ, and is ready to bear every kind of insult 
and injury. 

The extreme length of the confessions in Malta is re- 
markable, when one considers the frequency with which 
the faithful there go to confession. In Rome the opera- 
tion is usually very short, and five minutes, once in a 
month or once in a week, suffice to make a clean breast 
of it, and to get absolution. But in Malta the kneelin 
form remains still in its penitential niche for half an 
hour or more, and then, as it moves away under its 
broad black mantle, the expression of the countenance 
seems to say that there are some sins yet left unde- 
clared. And this may be mentioned as a general ob- 
servation about the Catholic practice of confession, that 
those observe it most painfully and scrupulously who 
have the fewest sins to confess. A simple-hearted peo- 
ple like the T'yrolese and the Maltese, when they go to 
the wall to tell their iniquities, become sinners above all 
who dwell in Vienna or Naples. The catechism gives 
very minute instructions concerning this rite. 

The amount of time, too, which the Maltese women 
spend in attending masses, extraordinary as it seems, is © 
justified by what they are taught from the beginning. 
The child answers, “I visit the Holy Sacrament every 
day, and_oh! if it could be, I would visit it every mo- 
ment.” Accordingly, it is not uncommon to see those 
who have been present already at the service in their 
own church go, when that is finished, to another, and 
thence to another, and so, before noon, pray at least three 
souls out of Purgatory ;— for to that also are they ear- 
nestly enjoined. For this and the other sacraments, too, 
fasting is a preliminary. It would seem unnecessary to 
urge this upon a people so poor, where the means for 
satisfying hunger so often fail. And it is pleasant for 
the peasant who has no money to buy his dinner on 
Saturday to reflect that he has also no temptation to vio- 
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late the precept of the Church which adds this to Friday 
as a day of vegetarian diet. ‘The chief luxury which 
most of the Maltese enjoy, even on their feast-days, is a 
great boiled cauliflower. 

The few important formulas of the catechism are the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, and 
the Commandments. The chief force of the practical 
instructions which the priests give, is spent in trying to 
explain these formulas. They are not apparently very 
successful in making the people understand. But the 
people come to repeat the words very glibly, and to make 
use of them in some strange ways. We heard a stor 
of a devout worshipper, who was accustomed, when she 
was sick, to roll up manuscript copies of the Creed into 
pills, and take them in that way as remedies for evil. 
They proved to be an excellent medicine. The Lord’s 
Prayer, too, is so much a favorite, that it is used on some 
occasions when it hardly seems in place. The cabman 
who cheers on his lazy horse to drag up the streets of 
Valletta the clumsy vehicle which answers in that town 
the purposes of locomotion, ejaculates scraps from the 
Pater Noster, instead of the ordinary oaths, of which the 
Arabic tongue has so full a store. The market-women 
along the Strada Mercanti chant in perpetual refrain the 
Ave Maria, as they watch their cabbages and their orange- 
baskets, and force one to regret that the Archangel Ga- 
briel should have uttered his salutation to the “ blessed 
among women.” ‘They add to the Ave Maria, too, a 
salutation to some other saint, for in no part of the Cath- 
olic world is the doctrine of guardian angels more faith- 
fully taught, and more fully believed, than in the island 
of Malta. ‘The island is bare of groves, but in the hearts 
and homes of the people there are the cherished spirits 
of friendly saints. 

The Maltese, like many other of the Roman Catholic 
catechisms, reckons the number of * commandments” to 
be ten, but makes some alterations to suit the customs 
of the Church. The second commandment of the Deca- 
logue of Moses, which forbids the making of any graven 
image as an object of worship, is quite left out, and the 
command not to take God’s name in vain is counted 
as the second. In the matter of graven images, both by 

precept and example, the priests and friars justify an 
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idolatry to which there is no bound. In Holy Week 
there is the most profuse supply of images to illustrate 
the scenes of the Saviour’s death and resurrection. As 
works of art, the numerous figures which represent the 
Saviour and the Virgin have not the merit of those in 
Italy. No pupil of Michel Angelo wrought for the 
Knights of St. John. But the devotion to these figures 
is as intense and fanatical as any in the world. We 
have seen, in the church of the Carmine, women 
of the better class, apparently, plucking spangles from 
the Virgin’s robe to keep as amulets. Processions go 
through the streets of this English island, which are fully 
as Pagan as that of the Corpus Christi in Rome; and 
the Protestant soldiers, who bear out the body of some 
comrade, with sad music and arms reversed, to its burial, 
may meet the singular train of ecclesiastics who are car- 
rying on a gilded bier, with lighted torches and guttural 
chanting, the body of Christ for the adoration of the 
faithful. Nay, the thing is carried so far, that, instead of 
graven images, they exhibit in some places the real body. 
Capuchin friars everywhere are necrologists by choice, 
and deal professionally with the dead. But in Malta the 
Capuchins go farther than their brethren of the Pincian 
Hill. They dry the bodies of their departed members, 
and set them erect against the walls of their subterranean 
chapels, in the attitude of blessing the faithful who may 
come to pray before them. 

The command to “ keep the Sabbath holy” is altered 
to include all feast-days. It must be shocking to the 
Scotch officials, who have been trained to the funereal 
gloom of the Sabbath in the land of cakes and whiskey, 
when they first encounter the profane amusements of a 
Maltese Sunday. It must be confessed, however, that a 
military station, whether Catholic or Protestant, is not 
the place to confirm strict Sabbatical notions. The frig- 
ates do not restrain their salutes because it is the Lord’s 
Day, when they enter and depart; and the habits of sol- 
diers suit very well with the Catholic custom. 

To eke out the number of ¢en, the last commandment 
of Moses is here divided into two, and the coveting of a 
man’s wife is made a separate offence from the coveting 
of his other property. The commandment “not to com- 
mit adultery” is made to include all offences against 
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purity. And, in general, all the commandments are ex- 
plained in so comprehensive a way, that the added mean- 
ing is far more than the original substance. The “ Mas- 
ter of Sentences” and the “ Seraphic Doctor” have 
much to answer for in the style of interpretation which 
they fixed in the Church. ‘The commentary which the 
Jesuits give in their Sunday schools upon any of these 
precepts bears about the same proportion to the text that 
the body of a spider does to the web which he spins; and 
it is spun out and spun together with equal dexterity. 

Rory O’More was a Catholic, and his faith, perhaps, 
gave him assurance doubly strong, that “ there ’s luck in 
odd numbers.” ‘Three, five, and seven, in ecclesiastical 
regulations, are the favored digits. “ The command- 
ments of the Church,” says the catechism, “ are five ; 
first, to hear the Mass on all Sundays and stated feast- 
days; second, to fast during Lent and the stated vigils, 
and not to eat meat on Friday or Saturday; third, to 
confess once a year, at least, and to take the communion 
at Easter; fourth, not to celebrate nuptials in the pro- 
hibited seasons [which include about three months of 
the year]; and fifth, to pay tithes” (last, but not least). 
The counsels of the Church are three, — voluntary Poverty, 
perpetual Chastity, and, in everything except sin, Obe- 
dience. ‘The Sacraments of the Church are seven. The 
last of these, the Sacrament of “ Orders,” is annuall 
celebrated with extraordinary pomp at Malta, in the 
great church of St. John. We have seen on that occa- 
sion the whole choir of that vast building covered with 
the prostrate forms of the candidates for the various or- 
ders of office, each in the dress of the class he was to 
enter, so solidly as to form a living pavement of the most 
gorgeous colors and most quaint devices. Congregational 
ordination may be as “ valid,’ but it is not as splendid, 
as Catholic ordination ; and if old Paul Dudley had wit- 
nessed the mummeries of the elder Church in this ser- 
vice, he might not have fastened his quadrennial thesis 
to the terms of his Cambridge charity. It is a very af- 
fectionate service, if one may judge by the quantity of 
hand-kissing which attends it. 

Corresponding to the seven sacraments in the prov- 
ince of ritual, are seven principal virtues in the province 
of divine morals; three theological, viz. Faith, Hope, 
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and Charity, and four cardinal, viz. Prudence, Justice, 
Temperance, and Fortitude. To complete the triad of 
sevens, the catechism adds seven “gifts of the Holy 
Spirit,” viz. Wisdom, Intelligence, Foresight, Endurance, 
Science, Piety, and the Fear of God. These are pro- 
gressive and cumulative gifts, and are to be reckoned 
in inverse order. Their relation to the ethics and the 
sacraments of the Church is the same as that of the 
Holy Spirit to the other persons in the Trinity. They 
aid worship and virtue, and “make this perfect in the 
way of God.” The Fear of God causes us to ab- 
stain from sin. By Piety we become devout and obe- 
dient to God. Science directs us to know the will of 
God, .and Endurance aids us to do and fulfil this will. 
Foresight warns us of the cheats of the Devil. Jntelli- 
gence opens our minds to understand the mysteries of 
faith. And by Wisdom we become perfect, ordering all 
our life and actions to God’s glory, since the wise man 
knows the last end to which all things are tending. 

Following this triad of sevens, we have a pair of sev- 
ens, labelled “ Works of Mercy.” One set of these are 
corporal works, the other are spiritual. 'This is the exact 
number which our Saviour will ask for in the Day of 
Judgment. The corporal works are, “ to feed the hun- 
gry, to give drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to 
entertain travellers, to visit the sick, to visit the prisoners, 
and to bury the dead.” The spiritual works, which keep 
these corporal works in company, are, “to advise the 
doubters, to teach the ignorant, to admonish the sinful, 
to console the afflicted, to pardon offences, to bear pa- 
tiently personal wrongs, and to pray to God for the living 
and the dead.” 

If the Roman Church can classify virtues so exactly, 
and officially announce the exact number of duties which 
the Divine Judge will require from mortals, it has a still 
more excellent accuracy in making precise distinctions in 
the nature and malignity of different sins. “ Original 
Sin,” of course, is the most damnable, since it is of long- 
est standing and most incorrigible. But that offence is 
worse for unborn babes than for living men. It is an 
awful general curse, but need not be in any case a spe- 
cial curse. A visit to the font settles that matter in the 
beginning. Few of the devout Maltese have any origi- 
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nal sin left when they are a month old. Next to this in 
heinousness is mortal sin, for the dispersing of which the 
Sacrament of Penance is most luckily provided. Of ve- 
nial sins there is a variety of grades, from the capital 
kind, which must be severely expiated, to the trifling 
kind, which a timely sixpence may buy off. There are 
seven radical sins, from which all minor offences arise, 
each one of the seven a contrast to some valuable virtue. 
There is pride, set over against humility, — avarice, the 
opposite of liberality, — luxury, the opposite to chastity, 
— anger, the reverse of meekness, — gluttony, the reverse 
of abstinence, — envy, to which brotherly love is the foe, 
— and sloth, the opposite of industry. This is a smaller 
catalogue than most readers of the Gospels would reck- 
on, but it is well to be exact, and not go beyond the regu- 
lar number. 

Occasionally the catechism ventures upon even num- 
bers. It counts, for instance, only siz “ sins against the 
Holy Spirit,” and only four “ which call for special ven- 
geance in the bosom of God.” In the first class are, 
“to despair of salvation, to presume that there can be 
salvation without merit, to oppose acknowledged truth, 
to envy another’s grace, to persevere in sin, and to 
go on sinning without doing penance until the hour of 
death.” ‘These are sins against the Holy Ghost. The 
second of these offences has in Protestant catechisms a 
quite different reading. 

In the other class of sins, those which God particularly 
hates are voluntary homicide, carnal sin against na- 
ture, oppression of the poor, and the cheating of opera- 
tives out of their wages. Of all these sins, no part of 
the world has had a more full and painful experience 
than the island of Malta. If homicides are not so fre- 
quent there as formerly, the other offences are still patent 
on the highways, and bitter in the complaining tongues 
of a people who love the Church all the more that they 
are so fleeced and oppressed by it. The Catholics of 
Malta are a different race from the Catholics of Rome. 
In the latter region, there is a secret hate of the ecclesi- 
astical tyranny, which would break out into acts of ven- 
geance, if they could see any way to make this vengeance 
effectual. The language of the peasants, as any one 
who has kept his ears open at Rome and in the neigh- 
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borhood knows well, is not at all that of love to the 
priests, or fanatical devotion to the precepts of the 
Church. Ask your guide at Frascati about the love of 
the people for the priests and the festival shows, and he 
answers you fiercely, “ Molti preti, molti diaboli,” and 
makes a significant gesture of such a sport as was prac- 
tised in the revolutionary days of Paris. 

In Malta, on the contrary, with all the extortions and 
impositions of the Church, there is no thought of rebel- 
lion. The poor islanders will starve before they will fail 
in their spiritual duties, and the tithe shall be paid, 
though it take the very bread from their children’s mouths. 
Their advantages in a land of free religion and a free 
press they prize very meanly, and, instead of political 
pamphlets or incendiary newspapers, you see in the hands 
of those who can read, only the little volumes of Pina- 
monti’s “ La Croce Alleggerita,” or the “ Via Sagra” of 
the Abbati Metastasin. They cling to their fathers’ faith 
and idols with a true Arab persistence. And if the Pope 
cannot find much comfort in the success of his daring at- 
tempt to map out England in Catholic sees, he may be 
pleased to reflect that all the missionary and moral in- 
fluence of the English Church has not been able to win 
away from fidelity the people whose ancestors for ages 
prayed and fought under the banner of the Knights of 
the Cross. If he should again be driven to exile, he 
might find his most secure retreat, hands most loyal to 
defend him, and lips most eloquent to bless him, within 
the fortress of the worst schismatic that ever broke from 
his dominion. Next to the Maronites of Mount Leba- , 
non, the Maltese subjects of the English Queen are most + 
devoted to the successor of St. Peter. 


Cc. H. B. 
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1. The Song of Hiawatha. By Henry Wapswortn Lone- 
FELLOW. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1855. pp. 316. 

2. Poems of Home and Travel. By Bayarp Taytor. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. 1855. pp. 252. 

3. Maud, and other Poems. By Atrrep Tennyson. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1855. 

4. The Mystic, and other Poems. By Pui.ie James Bairey, 
Author of “Festus.” Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 

. 159. 

5. The Poems of E.izapetu Barrett Browninc. New York. 
1854. 2vols. pp. 312, 300. 

6. Men and Women. By Rosert Brownine. Boston: Tick- 

nor and Fields. 1856. pp. 351. 


EverytHine from Mr. Longfellow’s pen is eagerly read, 
from the copious hexameters of ‘“‘ Evangeline” to that marvel 
of rhyme, “ The Prometheus and Epimetheus,” and the dear old 
picture of “* The Ropewalk”’ with its lightly touched but lovely 
cabinet of suggestions. This new.poem carries us to Lake 
Superior, and among the early traditions of the Indian tribes 
who hunted near its banks and fished in its waters. In this he 
has done a similar good office to the legends of those wild people 
of our own continent, that Tegnér has rendered to the North 
of the Old World in his immortal Lay of Frithiof. We are 
wholly where he places us. There is nothing to disturb that 
illusion. ‘The scenes and manners are far away from civilized 
life ; and yet the beautiful tone of the writer’s mind, which so 
universally pervades his verse and is one of its chief charms, 
protects us from everything harsh and repulsive. ‘The musical 
sounds of a primitive dialect flow over the ears. The incidents 
are rude but pleasing. The imagery is all conformed to the 
state of society and thought which he describes. He is not 
betrayed for an instant into any of those illustrative modes of 
speech which belong to a more refined period. That these 
proprieties of his theme should be so carefully kept is special- 
ly to be admired, when we consider that his forbearance must 
have cost him more than the most labored fancies of inferior 
bards. 

We should not undertake to relate the story of this poem, 
even if there were much to tell; for the reason that we think 
this to be generally a mean way of dealing with works of art, 
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whether written in cantos or prose paragraphs. Besides, all the 
world will know what the “Song” is about, long before these 
pages are printed. But really, in the present instance, there is 
very little of this kind to report. The main current of the narra- 
tive isslender. Hiawatha, a mythic and divinely descended per- 
sonage,a man and something indefinitely more than a human 
being, is the teacher and civilizer of his people ;— a sort of In- 
dian Cadmus and Triptolemus both together, and somehow one 
of ourselves at the same time. He woos and weds Minnehaha, 
*‘ Laughing Water”; after whose death by fever and famine 
during a terrible winter, in which even her strong and swift 
husband could bring in no game, he sails away westward out of 
the poem ; 
‘‘ Sailed into the fiery sunset, 


Sailed into the purple vapors, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening,” 


amidst the sad farewells of his countrymen, of the domesticated 
animals, and of the very woods and waters. Around this simple 
story are gathered the descriptions and incidents of the piece, 
which are as agreeable as fairy legends, but without aiming at 
any intense or profound effects. The measure throughout is 
what is called by the prosodists the Dimeter Trochaic, which 
from its even flow is excellently suited to his work. We wel- 
come “ Hiawatha the Beloved” ; and are sure that his departure 
through the golden gates between the ‘ Big-Sea-Water ” and 
the sky will be followed by readers many a year hence, with 
the same tranquil thoughtfulness that it has been by ourselves. 
Mr. Bayard Taylor writes as bravely as he travels. He isa 
poet of a true and deep stamp. ‘There is nothing trivial or flat 
in his verses. He has tenderness and fire, a quick fancy, and 
extraordinary wealth of poetic diction. But he does not form an 
exception to the law, that eminent facility in composition is a 
snare to the most able writers. His own confession, indeed, indi- 
cates as much as this; for in his preface to this volume “he de- 
sires a speedy forgetfulness for much” of his former poetry 
*¢ that did not appear to him worthy of republication.” We are by 
no means of opinion that his fine, free qualities are not greatly to 
surpass even these honorable achievements. We are compelled 
to say, however, that there is now and then a haziness over his 
expressions ; when his thought is not presented with sufficient 
sharpness, and vague though silken words rather veil than 
brighten his meaning. This defect does not seem to belong to 
such a practical spirit as Mr. Taylor’s; and we were at a loss to 
account for it till we read his “‘ Ode to Shelley.” Then we be- 
gan to imagine that we had found the key of the secret. There 
is no need of his vailing his cap as he does to that poet, whom we 
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regard as a great seducer of his “ tuneful brethren.” Whoever 
feels smitten with any violent admiration of his “* woven wind,” 
will do well to recover gradually from that blow. The sooner 
he is made well, the more timely will be his return to perspi- 
cuity, substance, nature, and truth. As lovers of our literature, 
we are grateful for this volume, and shall await hopefully its 
successors. 

Notwithstanding some clever points made by Mr. Tennyson, 
enough that is puerile, distempered, and audacious goes philan- 
dering and blustering through the pages of “ Maud ” to thin 
very seriously the bays of the English Laureate. 

Something perhaps must be said of Mr. Philip James Bailey’s 
last. But what can be reported of such an impenetrable mass of 
conceit and artificial darkness? It is not so much as handsome 
‘¢ Orphics,” or pleasant dreaming, or ingenious mystification, or 
the honest English tongue. There was an old writer among the 
Greeks, Heraclitus, whose name — and happily next to nothing 
else — has come down to us under the title of “* The Obscure.” 
Doubtless he rejoiced in the skill with which he eluded the com- 
prehension of all mortal men; but he could have had only a 
remote conception of what was to be accomplished in this line 
more than two thousand years after him. If any person should 
happen to find himself in such paramount vigor of mind, that 
German Aésthetics, Chalybaius’s Survey of Speculative Philoso- 
phy, or Stallo’s Philosophy of Nature, fail to keep him in suffi- 
cient exercise, we might recommend to him *“ The Mystic and 
other Poems.” But can any one have gone through them, ex- 
cept those poor bondmen, the proof-readers ? or will any perse- 
vere to follow their example? Ay, beyond question. Some will 
find wonderful revelations therein; as the good Abbé Kircher 
stood before a hieroglyphic inscription and read in it to his per- 
fect satisfaction one of the Hebrew Psalms. Leaving behind, 
then, altogether the consideration of meaning, which every one 
may find or fancy as he will, we shall speak only of the pedantic 
affectation of style, which is not an occasional blemish, but a 
pervading disease, through the whole book. It is sad to see how 
widely this vice has infected the poetical literature of Great 
Britain for now many years ; and sadder still to see how it can 
find admirers among thoughtful and educated persons. It can 
scarcely be carried further than by the “ Author of Festus.” 
The first line of the present volume is : 


** Who holds not life more yearful than the hours.” 


The two last are these : 


* And the crash of thousand harp-strings hands of desperation sweep ; 
Then she laid her own, and, praying, slept the long unmorrowing sleep.”’ 
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On opening it impartially in the middle, the first line that met 
the eye was the following : 


*¢ Whose elbow, jogged by earthquakes, wryed the pole.” 


And these are not unfair samples. ‘There is much that is 
worse, and little that is better. Now, on behalf of every un- 
perverted taste, and in the name of all the dictionaries, we 
declare our protest against such handling of our mother speech. 
Extravagant and fantastic modes of utterance are poor pranks to 
play, if a man has really any earnest thing to tell; and if he 
has not, his tinsel will only call more attention to his poverty. 
No author’s pretension can be allowed to set itself up against 
the authorities and proprieties of the language in which he 
writes. “ Metamorphic rye” and “ translucent pome,” “ ani- 
mastic, orders” and “ psychopompous function,”’ the ‘* gem-like 
plumetage ”’ of the humming-bird, and the baboon * soul want- 
ing sole,”’ are no good phrases, whatever may be the applause 
in some quarters. When, somewhere in “the celar path,” 
some one 


. ‘“ all the stars outstares, 
Gazing them down,” 


we are strikingly reminded of some of the verbal exploits of Mr. 
Alexander Smith; but when the same sublime some one, with 


‘ Gifts pleni-solar, and pre-astral powers, 
drave his dragon chariot round the world, 
Lashing with lightnings till they (?) sweated fire,” 
the imagery is so very strong, that we are free to own we know 
of nothing, short of the peculiar style ascribed to some of our 
countrymen at the West, that at all comes up with it. 

Here we might end, but for remembering that this is a ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Examiner,” and that therefore there is a further duty to be 
discharged towards the public, —a much more important duty 
than belongs to mere literary criticism. ‘The second piece in 
this book, filling nearly half its space, and called ‘ A Spiritual 
Legend,” is actually an exposition and defence of the crazy 
notions of the Gnostics and Docetz, who corrupted and torment- 
ed the Church in the earliest periods of its history. Will this be 
believed without written proof? Here it is then. We shall 
piece the parts together, as well as we are able, altering not a 
syllable. ‘*‘ Now that Messianic times drew nigh, the Most 
High sent from heaven his Christ ; that He, being born 
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In union consubstantive with the man 


Jesus, might the reign o’erthrow of angel kings who thralled the 
world ; and in front, 
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The haughty and presumptuous spirit which claimed 
Allegiance from the patriarch’s house, who led 
By him, from Goshen, in C’naan abode.” 


Goshen he seems to have strangely confounded with Ur of the 
Chaldees ; and C’naan is probably a misprint, and not some 
erudite reading of what the vulgar call Canaan. In any case, 
however, we miss the true Miltonic accent. ‘‘ The haughty 
spirit’? is no other than the God of the Old Testament; who 
is afterwards styled “ the angel of the Hebrews, (chosen race 
as they o’erweeningly misdeemed, so taught by their intolerant 
warden),’””— which ‘ warden” is the great lawgiver Moses. 
This “* angel of the Hebrews, moved with wrath, and now in- 
spiring malice in the heart of thousands, bade seize and slay 
Jesus. . But Christ, first on, the Intelligence, impassible, im- 
mortal, ’scaped their toils ; and now sits, the head of all exist- 
ence, light of God, who alone is first and last; creation circling 
midst *? ;—- which last phrase we know not whether to leave to 
the cabala or the grammarians. We do not see, after all, that 
this philosophic Deity is much better than the dethroned Lorp, 
to whose glory one of those dreadful Jews could write the 103d 
Psalm, and say, “‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lorp pitieth them that fear him.’’ Not much better! For Mr. 
Bailey goes on with a passage, at which we shall make a shud- 
dering stop, and quote no more : 


‘“‘ Death were too cheap a pain; man’s life a fine 
Too trivial to appease Gop’s PROUD REVENGE, 
But for thine infinite atonement, Christ ! 

And it comports with reason.” 


Only one thing pleases us in this. It is to see the monstrous 
dogma of a bloody, infinite sacrifice, which is still endured in 
the world, thus connected with the Gnostical figments that were 
long ago swept like rubbish out of it. 

Here, then, lands — or soars out of sight, as usual — the 
author of “ Festus.” We regard his book as a complex nui- 
sance. In the first place, it is a high misdemeanor against our 
native tongue, such as ought to be prosecuted rigorously in the 
Court of Letters. In the second, it tends to betray young folks 
into visions and conceit. And, finally, it is doing its best to 
cloud over our Christianity with the pestiferous vapors of Mar- 
cion and Valentine. : 

The somewhat lavish poetry of Mrs. Browning has found 
many admirers in England and in this country. We could 
never be of the number, notwithstanding her many claims to 
respectful regard. The words often outweigh the thoughts, and 
the thoughts are often hardly worth expressing ; and her pages 
contain instances of almost every blemish of style, except those 
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that are of a plebeian order. But our chief complaint is of what 
we cannot but consider an elaborate affectation overspreading 
her verses. ‘There seems to be a desire of saying things in a 
way in which no one else would think of saying them. While 
we are wishing that she would not pester us so with her Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, we find that her English troubles usa great 
deal more. Affectation— it cannot be repeated too often — is 
the bane of a great portion of the poetry now most in vogue. 
Give us, one is ready to say, the talk of clowns, if they will 
seriously undertake to talk, rather than the jingle and subtlety of 
ambitious phrases trying to pass for conceptions! In these Mrs. 
Browning is affluent. Her manner of writing often shows a 
remarkable affinity to Mr. Bailey’s; and to the faults charge- 
able against him she adds others of her own, which show a 
great want of true perception, and take a plunge occasionally 
not only into the dark, but into the ridiculous. Take for ex- 
ample : 
“ Let us sit on the thrones 
In a purple sublimity, 
And grind down men’s bones 

To a pale unanimity.” 
Not long ago we saw quoted as a brilliant specimen the follow- 
ing lines on the creation of angels : — 


‘¢ As yourselves 
Were fashioned very good at best (?), so we 


= eR very beauteous from the creant Word 
hich thrilled around us ; God himself being moved, 
When that august work of a poemet shape, 


His dignities of soveran angel-hood, 

Swept out into the universe; divine, 

With thundrous movements, earnest looks of gods, 
And silver-solemn clash of cymbal wings.” 


There is no need of pointing out the particular sins of such in- 
flations as these. ‘They are part of an exceedingly disagreeable 
piece of Christian mythology, entitled “A Drama of Exile,” 
which fills a hundred pages in the second of these two volumes, 
and which closes with a sort of stage direction: ‘ There is a 
sound through the silence, as of the falling tears of an angel.” (!) 
The whole ‘‘ Drama.” is a large collection of “ taffata phrases,”’ 
‘‘ three-piled hyperboles,” and “ figures pedantical.” To say, 
after this, that her rhyming is frequently of the very worst 
that can anywhere be encountered, would seem to be descend- 
ing to small matters. We would gladly, if there were space, 
repeat some passages of a different kind, and of undoubted 
merit, from. this lady’s writings. But after all, where there is 
such an absence of simplicity and poise, the crown is off from the 
‘goddess Poesy,” and there can be little to be heartily admired. 
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Mr. Robert Browning has shown us that poetry may be writ- 
ten a great deal worse, in some respects, than anything which 
has yet passed under our review ;— profounder shadow, more 
conceited pretension, more offensive perversity. One has to 
hunt for his meaning with as baffled an eye and as frequent a 
disappointment as in the writings of Mr. Bailey. But the affec- 
tation that here juggles with our sight is of another kind, and 
far the more intolerable of the two. We are almost sorry for 
what we have said about Mr. Bailey’s offuscations, now that 
they are found to be so transcended. For he writes at least 
like a man in earnest, who really fancies he has important 
thoughts, and wishes to deal honestly with his readers. Provid- 
ed we are acquainted sufficiently with learned languages, we can 
really make him out, for the most part, tolerably well, after all. 
But what shall be said of Mr. Browning? Instead of puzzling 
us with long pedantic phrases, he usually — though with many 
detestable exceptions — chooses words that are easily under- 
stood ; but he so shuffles them about under his sleeves and con- 
juring-boxes, that we are lost in perpetual bewilderment. In- 
stead of being misty through the remoteness of abstract medita- 
tions, he undertakes to be astonishingly familiar; and is so, 
almost to vulgarity. ‘The most rampant drolleries dance along his 
lines. He seems to delight in a jaunty and unwholesome foreign 
manner ; and this even while the Holiest Names — which are 
altogether too freely tossed about—are on his lips. We are 
sorry to say it, but he exhibits a kind of jesting which an apostle 
calls ‘* not convenient,” and a tone of levity upon sacred sub- 
jects, and a rakish taint of sensuality. 

Singers are said to have a head-voice or a chest-voice. Mr. 
Browning sings from the head, and not from the neighborhood 
of the heart; and his falsetto is as little like a natural voice as 
can well be imagined. What is poetry written for, if not to 
express some thought or feeling which could not so effectually 
find utterance in any other way? What is its high and true 
province, but to exalt the fancy, to refine the taste, to awaken 
the sensibility, to move the heart and soul? Not, certainly, to 
play off ingenuities, and to try in how many cunning ways one 
can distort language and disguise thought. Now we have been 
through the greater part of this volume, — and who could insist 
upon more ? — meeting with no elevated sentiments or profound 
affections ; not a single appeal, whether animating or melting, 
to what is best in the nature of man; scarcely a single point 
beyond the range of a smart wit and the lower emotions ; not, 
even by accident, one touch of natural -pathos, or glow of holy 
aspiration. It gambols; it spins webs; it raves; but it shows 
no purpose, or tendency, or effect, in any high, moral direction. 
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We plainly charge it with this fatal absence of what alone can 
give life. We complain of it for offending against reverence 
and decency, as well as against the sober sense of ‘“ Men and 
Women.” We have toiled along its hard pages, often left in 
blank wonder as to what the author could possibly have in his 
mind. ‘* Memorabilia,” page 183, beginning, 


** Ah, did you once see Shelley plain,” 


may have some indirect and recondite sense, though entirely be- 
yond our divining. We will quote but one line more :— 


‘¢ Dumb to Homer, dumb to Keats — him, even!”’ 


There is no room for questioning who are the poetic Gamaliels 
at whose feet Mr. Browning has been proud to sit. 

And this is the first poetry bearing the imprint of 1856. The 
year begins badly. O beautiful spirit of Thomas Hood! whose 
words were simple as truth and transparent as clear air ;— 
whose verses thrill with the sweetest humanity, and, in the freest 
flash of their sport, are as chaste as pearls ;— who hast called 
forth more laughter and tears than any poet in this century, and 
the laughter is healthy and the tears are cleansing ; — does not 
your monument, as it stands there in England, reared by a few 
among the millions who admire your genius and the pathos of 
your loving sympathies, — does not that gentle and half-sorrow- 
ful fame of yours, which will be fresh when the monument is a 
ruin, rebuke the antics and tricksters, who would build up a 
fantastic fame upon the most artificial of foundations? The 
melancholy fact is, that the English Muse has become bewitched 
with sorceries, and needs to be exorcised by such pure, natural 
voices as those that sang the exquisite melodies of the ‘ Death- 
Bed” and “ Bridge of Sighs”; and the “ Psalm of Life”; 
and that Vision of Death, which has made its long Greek title 
as well known as the words of school-books ; and *‘ The First 
Snow-Fall,” which has so hallowed one little grave that it is 
saintly enough for a pilgrimage. The genuine poet does not 
merely delight, instruct, and move his transient readers ; but, 
without intending it, he is a teacher of his divine art and a re- 
former in the literature of his times. 
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Sacred Philosophy. God Revealed in the Process of Creation 
and by the Manifestation of Jesus Christ ; including an Ex- 
amination of the Development Theory contained in the ‘* Ves- 
tiges of the Natural History of Creation.” By James B. 
Watker, Author of * Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” 
Boston : Gould and Lincoln. 1855. 12mo. pp. 273. 


In two books, of nine and seven chapters each, with an intro- 
duction and an addendum, the well-known author of ‘ Philoso- 
phy of the Plan of Salvation” has given to the student of relig- 
ious truth something better and more timely than a work upon 
the Evidences after the manner of Paley and the Bridgewater 
Treatises. Mr. Walker can hardly be regarded as a profound 
metaphysician, or as having sounded the depths of the great ar- 
gument for the existence and attributes of God; but he is pro- 
found enough for the common reader, and, unlike many who at- 
tempt to go very deep, he does not often get beyond his depth. 
Rightly judging that evidence of the moral aim of the creation 
is what most persons need, he has endeavored, and with great 
success, to bring into the case redeemed man as the grand result 
and consummate flower of the whole. Beginning with the very 
first things, urging his way slowly through the seeming chaos, 
now floating with the mollusks, now swimming with the fishes, 
now crawling with the saurians, not a little perplexed as to what 
will come of it all, he looks at last upon the earth prepared for 
human inhabitation, and, following our race through their long 
and sad, and yet not hopeless career, comes out at length into 
the light of the ‘“ days of the Son of Man.” And the point is, 
that it is all one plan, one manifestation of the Divine Law and 
he Divine Love, the end being proposed in the very beginning. 
It is an immense range for the mind’s eye to survey. We are 
not only carried “‘ from glowworm up to sun,” but from the 
sea-weeds with their half-animate animals, graptolites, — carved 
stone coflins they have become now, and so we name them, — 
from the polyp laboriously building up the coral reef, from the 
crinoid, lily-shaped echinoderm, and the trilobite, the four origi- 
nal and exclusive inhabitants of the universal ocean, to the man 
in Christ Jesus, the child of God, for whom the whole material 
universe groaneth and travaileth. There has plainly been a 
progress, each new order surpassing its predecessor on the 
whole, though thus far certainly the evidence does not show that 
the greater was developed out of the lesser, as the author of the 
far-famed ‘* Vestiges *” would have us believe. In one very 
striking instance, the provision of coal-beds, we can see how the 
destruction of one age has promoted civilization and secured 
comfort for a period long subsequent. What would become of 
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us without those fuel mines that were garnered before our race 
appeared upon the stage! It did not come within the author’s 
purpose to ask why the Creator confines himself to these slow 
movements, as they seem to short-lived men; and if it had, and 
the question had been put, we fear that an answer would not 
have been forthcoming. But amidst much darkness there is not 
a little light, and we do well to be thankful for it, and to gather 
into a glowing focus the scattered rays. Mr. Walker’s book, 
unlike many books of a somewhat similar kind, will be to the 
increase of an enlightened and genial faith. It is exceedingly 
catholic in its spirit, not written in the technics nor bound to the 
service of any denomination, and we hope that it will go whither- 
soever its predecessor has gone, and be translated into as many 
different tongues. We especially commend it to all who have 
lost courage, and have come to the conclusion, that, if the world 
cannot be thoroughly redeemed in this century, we may as well 
give it all up. 





Caste: a Story of Republican Equality. By Sypney A. Story, 
Jz. Boston: Phillips, Sampson,and Company. 1856. 12mo. 
pp- 540. 


ANOTHER anti-slavery novel, and yet, if our readers can be- 
lieve it, in a new vein. The moral of the book is levelled not 
so much against the institution of slavery taken by itself as 
against that wicked and senseless prejudice against color which 
prevails North and South, — at the North even more than at the 
South. As our missionaries in the East Indies find caste a fear- 
ful obstacle there, and have hitherto, we believe, been compelled 
to make some compromises with it, so the professed Christians 
of this country, part of Christendom though it is, make small 
progress in expelling from their own breasts, or from the prac- 
tices of the community, the feeling that the African must be 
treated as an inferior being. Our own Commonwealth has done 
something right and practical in breaking up the colored schools, 
and scattering the scholars through the various districts, as other 
human children are apportioned. We are informed by those 
who have had opportunities to observe the working of this method 
in our cities, where alone it is a new thing, that it has been every 
way successful, and that the new-comers are not by half so ob- 
jectionable as the Patricks, Michaels, and Bridgets who come to 
our free schools to be clothed and washed, many of them, as 
well as taught to read and spell. The scene of Caste shifts from 
the North to the South, and back again, and across the Atlantic 
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to Southern Europe, following the fortunes of Helen and Charles 
Dupré, children of Colonel Bell and his gifted and beautiful 
quadroon wife or mistress, whom the father, after the death of 
their mother, had sought to shield against the caste feeling by 
removing them far from himself and all who had ever known 
them as children, and surrounding their youth with the influences 
and the friends of a Northern home. But murder will out. The 
father labored in vain. Even a practised eye could hardly read 
the story in the faces of son and daughter; but the facts came 
out through the malice of Clara Bell, the Colonel’s second wife, 
and sorrows hard to bear fall uponthe innocent brother and sister, 
more and greater in our free communities than in that portion 
of our country where slavery is legalized. The story is well 
and forcibly told, and the characters are well drawn. The 
negroes talk as in other books of the kind, therefore, we pre- 
sume, correctly after their manner. The Colonel’s revenge 
upon his wife, by shutting her up for life in a private madhouse, 
though in itself not so very bad a disposition of her, would be 
considered, even in these days when the woman question has only 
begun to get a hearing, rather a stretch of the right of custody 
of the wife’s person which the common law secures to the hus- 
band. Such things are done sometimes, perhaps, even out of 
novels ; hardly, we should think, where the victim must have 
seemed to the superintending physician as sane as the average 
of us. The gilded irons and the magnificent sets of dresses and 
jewelry must be regarded, we are satisfied, as belonging exclu- 
sively to the novel. Bating a little of this sort, which strikes us 
as not quite vraisemblable, we have found the book entertaining 
and profitable. ‘The author’s name is new to us. We have no 
reason to doubt that it is real, unless it be that we seem to dis- 
cern a woman’s hand in the work. 





The Age of Fable ; or Stories of Gods and Heroes. By Tuomas 
Burrincu. Boston: Sanborn, Carter, and Bazin. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 485. 


Ir the poor and pious student whom the elder Scaliger over- 
heard thanking God, in his devotions at church, for his great 
mercy in raising up makers of dictionaries, had lived until our 
day, and had not grown too illuminated and rationalistic to thank 
God for anything, he would have inserted a special clause in his 
offering of praise for the author of the Age of Fable, even going 
so far, perhaps, as to pronounce his name. It is exceedingly 
desirable to understand classical allusions, and to be familiar 
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with the literature of fable, Grecian, Roman, or Scandinavian. 
But nothing is more wearisome than a dictionary of any sort, and 
after one has made use of the great, dull book to learn the mean- 
ing of words that are translatable, it is rather discouraging to be 
sent with a “ see this” or a “see that” from Dan to Beershe- 
ba, through a dictionary of proper names. By a very pleasant 
process, interweaving verse with prose, and avoiding everything 
that would deter the unlearned, Mr. Bulfinch has succeeded in 
putting within the reach of a mere reader what is good and 
agreeable to know of gods and heroes, and of those who have 
written about them in verse. The Northern mythological stories 
have a place with the rest, and Eastern fable is not forgotten, so 
that the young student has more than a guide and helper in the 
perusal of the Greek and Roman classics. How much turning 
to notes and fumbling of the dictionary will be saved to the boy 
who will read over carefully two or three times this collection, if 
. he will only so call them, of fairy tales. He will find them not 
only pleasantly narrated, but set down with accuracy, if we may 
apply such a word where in truth it can only be said that the old 
lies are told in the old way. We mean that this work of Mr. 
Bulfinch is not to be confounded with that charming ‘* Wonder 
Book” by Hawthorne, which takes the old mythological narra- 
tive simply as a basis of the story, and builds upon the founda- 
tion a structure more Gothic than Grecian. The value of this 
book is greatly increased by a very full index. 





The Onyx Ring, by Joun Sreritinc. With a Biographical 
Preface, by Cuartes Hare. Boston: Whittemore, Niles, 
and Hall. 1856. 12mo. pp. 263. 


Even those of our readers who followed this charming story 
along the pages of Blackwood will be glad to refresh their re- 
membrance of it through this pleasant little duodecimo, whilst 
those to whom it is new will welcome in this attractive form one 
of the richest and best productions of a truly good and gifted 
man, a man in whose praise it is sufficient to say that he gained 
in his short life the enthusiastic reverence and love of Julius 
Hare and Thomas Carlyle. This “ onyx” isa true jewel, re- 
freshing to human eyes, and worthy to be regarded as an ample 
reward for one who had been laboriously dealing with much rub- 
bish. The value of the story lies in its pure, deep sympathy 
with all that is best and most hopeful in human life. By virtue 
of his magic ring, the hero of the narrative enters into the con- 
sciousness of the various men about him, learns their power and 
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their weakness, and is glad at last to be himself, and to do and 
suffer and rejoice as God meant he should. The light of a sweet, 
genial, loving spirit, if not of the highest genius, streams out 
from the page, as the mystic brightness gleamed from the 
gem. ‘To any one who may have entertained the question about 
the orthodoxy of Sterling’s religious opinions during the latter 
portion of his life, it must be of interest to know that this book, so 
truly Christian in its whole tone and coloring, was written after 
he retired from the Church, as Mr. Carlyle supposes, on account 
of religious scruples. Mr. Hale’s opening sketch of the author’s 
life will be very useful and acceptable to the general reader. 





Conversation ; its Faults and its Graces. Compiled by An- 
prew P. Peasopy. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe 
and Co. 1855. 16mo. pp. 140. 


Dr. Peasopy has very properly dedicated this little volume 
to American teachers, for every instructor of youth in our coun- 
try would be aided in his professional labors by having a copy of 
it on his table for reference. It is not, however, a book for 
teachers alone, but one that is happily adapted to general use. 
It should be read and consulted by all persons who desire to 
speak the English language with that elegance which adorns the 
conversation of ladies and gentlemen of genuine cultivation, of 
taste, and true refinement of mind. 

This compilation does not aim so much at showing the illiter- 
ate how to correct their vulgar bad English, as at calling the 
attention of the educated to the genteel bad English not unfre- 
quently heard in their conversation. It shows the importance of 
avoiding all coarser forms of speech in our conversation, and 
urges the educated to use no word or phrase, even in their more 
familiar colloquial intercourse, which is not drawn from “ the 
well of English undefiled.” For “ words lead to things,” and 
hence whatever tends to purify the daily speech of a people 
tends also to elevate the tone of their moral feelings. 

We welcome this volume, therefore, as a timely and valuable 
auxiliary in the cause of polite learning, —a branch of the edu- 
cation of the present day which does not receive sufficient at- 
tention from our authors and teachers of grammar and rhetoric. 
We presume there is no other country in which so large a pro- 
portion of the native population speak the national language tol- 
erably well, as in the United States; and yet we suspect there is 
nowhere else a nation in which so small a proportion of the edu- 
cated people speak the language of their country with that pro- 
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priety of diction and utterance which lends to conversation its 
highest graces. 

The subject of this little book is well presented under four 
distinct heads. Part I. is from the graceful pen of Dr. Peabody, 
and is written in such a pure and beautiful style as to satisfy the 
taste and prepare the heart to receive the salutary moral senti- 
ments which pervade his Lecture. The three remaining Parts 
are reprints of popular English works on the use of language, 
omitting a few passages not applicable to American society. In 
another edition we trust the compiler will modify some of the 
criticisms in Part IV., and introduce specimens of our more fash- 
ionable, and hence more mischievous, American vulgarisms. 
For example, the practice of speaking certain words without 
sounding the h when it follows w, has been so long tolerated in 
this country that it is beginning to be considered a respectable, 
if not an elegant, way of pronouncing a large class of words in 
our language. One often hears from the lips of persons consid- 
ered quite well educated such pronunciations as wite for white, 
wip for whip, weel for wheel, wig party for whig party, and 
many other similar mispronunciations. In our more cultivated 
families, however, nothing of this or any other cockney dialect 
is heard, even in their most unguarded conversation, while in 
others of less refinement there may sometimes be witnessed in- 
stances of this and other inaccuracies of speech, which should 
not be tolerated by any persons professing to speak the English 
language in its purity. 





Illustrations of Scripture, suggested by a Tour through the 
Holy Land. By Horatio B. Hacxert, Professor in Newton 
Theological Institution. Boston: Heath and Graves. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 340. 


Tue plan of this volume is somewhat original. It combines 
the minute detail and orderly arrangement of a Biblical Diction- 
ary with the interest of a personal narrative. The fragments of 
which it is made up are not fitted together like mosaic, but 
strung on separate strings, like beads, with variety enough of 
form and color to give to the whole attractiveness and beauty. 
At first sight, they seem to be carelessly put together, just as 
they. have been picked up. But a close examination shows that 
they are artistically arranged, and follow’a natural order. Mr. 
Hackett’s chief pleasure in his journey through the Holy Land 
seems to have been in verifying by his own observation the 
accounts and the allusions of the Scripture story. He looked all 
along the way for witness of some passage of the Inspired Word 
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— in the methods of travelling, the manners and customs of the 
native tribes, the phenomena of nature, the processes of tillage, 
the geographical and local peculiarities, — and he found to re- 
dundance what he sought. From the beginning to the end of 
his tour, from Cairo to Corinth, no day seems to have passed 
without throwing for him light upon some phrase or fact of the 
sacred volume, which was his constant companion. Many of 
his observations have been noted by other travellers, and, in 
fact, could not escape even the most indifferent eye. Other 
observations, and those the most curious, are, so far as we know, 
first mentioned in this volume. We had marked numerous ex- 
amples of these for quotation, but they multiplied so fast that 
we are compelled to omit them altogether. 

The sincere and truthful tone of the volume is very charming. 
There is no straining after effect, and no hesitation in acknowl- 
edging that things did not always appear as he expected to find 
them. Mr. Hackett tells only what he saw with his own eyes, 
and the personal impression which the scenes and customs of 
the Holy Land made upon him. Though his way varied but 
little, if at all, from the course which most travellers take in 
journeying through Palestine, his gleanings in it are very differ- 
ent from those which most travellers make and give to the 
world. He omits the great things which everybody has de- 
scribed, writes out no rhetorical enthusiasm about the grand 
localities of Hebrew and Christian history, but tells as most 
important those small matters which others set in the lowest 
place. The headings of his sections seem undignified in their 
simplicity. But his book has a value far beyond that of any 
ordinary book of travels. Without any pretension to scientific 
thoroughness, it will be a standard work for students ‘of the 
Bible, a most timely aid to the teachers in our Sunday Schools, 
and convenient always for family reference. It is a book to 
read through at a sitting, —— the more fascinating by its rapid 
kaleidoscope changes of subject and fancy, — yet equally good 
to keep for frequent reading. The only remark of Mr. Hackett’s 
modest Preface in which we cannot concur is, that the engrav- 
ings in the volume will be “ acceptable to the readers.” ‘They 
are wretched wood-cuts without any merit, either of elegance 
or accuracy, and deface the beautifully printed pages. ‘Their 
number is fortunately scanty. 

We may add as a recommendation of this volume, that it is 
entirely free from sectarian peculiarities. It is impossible to tell 
by it to what school of theology the author belongs, or with what 
ecclesiastical body are his sympathies. We can only see that 
he has a decent reverence for the text as for the substance of 
the Scriptures, and that his spirit is humane and charitable. If 
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Mr. Hackett found in Palestine any illustration of the doctrines 
or the phraseology of Calvinism, or anything to confirm his own 
theories of the right way of baptism, he has suppressed his dis- 
covery. It is very difficult, however, for any one to find in Pales- 
tine proofs of the prevalent Christian creeds. We once heard 
a zealous Orthodox believer, sitting on the brow of the hill near 
St. Stephen’s Gate at Jerusalem, where Olivet and Gethsemane 
and the valley of Kidron are close before the eye, confess in 
tones tremulous with emotion, how hard it was to believe that 
the sufferer who once walked and knelt and prayed in agony 
there was really the God of heaven and earth. The only illus- 
trations of the Trinity in Palestine are the tawdry symbols which 
deform the walls of the convent churches ; you do not find them 
on the face of rock and hill and plain, or in the inherited custom 
of the stationary races who inhabit there. 





The Progress of Religious Ideas through Successive Ages. By 
L. Maria Cuitp. New York: C.8. Francis & Co. 1855. 
3 vols. 12mo. pp. 450, 437, 478. 


WE take up these volumes with feelings of gratitude and re- 
spect for the cherished authoress, which assure us of profit of 
some kind to be found in their perusal. The productions of her 
pen amused and instructed our boyhood, and we have ever since 
found food for heart and mind in her numerous — but none too 
numerous — works. Devoted as her writings have always been 
to the high service of truth and love, they have given her a deep 
place in the affections of her readers. In her present work, she 
has set before herself a task chosen with the utmost nobleness of 
motive, and pursued, of course, with candor and fidelity of effort. 
To say that the undertaking was too large for her, is not to qual- 
ify any praise which she deserves for her mode of performing it. 
Proceeding on the thought that there is a steady development and 
progress in the great ideas entertained by human beings on the 
primary elements of religious thought and opinion, Mrs. Child 
has aimed to trace the steps and incidents of this progress 
through the successive religions of the world. A few leading 
ideas answering to the real or supposed relations between the 
visible and the invisible, between the past and the present and the 
future, between human beings and other existences, between this 
world and other worlds, between life here and what may ensue 
upon it elsewhere, — a few leading ideas on these subjects con- 
stitute religion for all men; and various modifications or embodi- 
ments of opinion upon them, with corresponding institutions and 
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practices, make up the prevailing type of religion for each race 
or tribe, or age or nation. Man’s sole agency in elaborating 
these materials into a form of faith is not to be distinguished in 
any case from the implied or direct agency of God in revelation ; 
for as the materials on which man’s thoughts are made to work, 
and the faculty of thought itself, with all intuitions and instincts, 
are furnished by God, it would be difficult to define what was 
man’s sole agency in all these processes. Mrs. Child leads us 
through a survey of the world’s religions, of those of them, we 
should say, which have sacred books, and endeavors to present 
to us their forms, their fundamental tenets, their development, 
and their spirit. India, Egypt, China, Thibet and Tartary, Chal- 
dea, Persia, Greece, Rome, and the Celtic tribes, are thus chal- 
lenged to give us a sketch of their faith, as an introduction to 
the religions whose records are contained in the Bible, and then 
the religion of Mahomet brings up the close of the survey. We 
marvel alike at the industry of the writer and at the graces of 
simplicity and purity of style in which she has presented its re- 
sults. Very valuable extracts from various ‘* sacred books,” as 
well as from our ecclesiastical stores, judiciously selected and 
admirably arranged, enable the reader to look behind his guide, 
and to judge of the fidelity of her course, while he is left to form 
his own conclusions, as hers are not obtruded upon him. 

The great embarrassment of the task which Mrs. Child under- 
took in this work was the utter impossibility of performing it. 
The recognition of the difficulties of her undertaking, which she 
makes with admirable frankness in her Preface, does not include 
what are really to us the most obvious and unavoidable obstacles 
in the way of a fair dealing with it. She recognizes the bias un- 
der which any one who has been educated as a Christian must 
necessarily examine and represent all the other religions of the 
world, and this is certainly a most sensible suggestion, one which 
we should have taken for granted as present to the mind of the 
distinguished and most estimable authoress if she had not ex- 
pressed it. But there is a bias stronger and more operative over 
every exercise of the judgment than that. Having been edu- 
cated under the Gospel of Christ, what is the opinion, the faith, 
concerning it, in which mind and heart rest in the years of ma- 
turity ? ‘That question any one who possesses the eminent tal- 
ents, the consciousness and independence of character, so marked 
in Mrs. Child, must be able to answer, and must be disposed to 
answer. ‘T'wo very different results may shape that answer; 
and according as one or the other of those results is admitted by 
the questioner, will be decided the two strongest of all the biases 
upon judgment through such an undertaking as these volumes 
pursue. ‘These two biases may be equally strong, but they will 
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far exceed in strength any others that may trammel the perfect 
fairness of the most honest inquirer. If a Christian training has 
resulted in the firm conviction that Christianity is a direct and 
special revelation from God, miraculously attested, it will be re- 
garded as isolated from all other religions, and as eminently 
raised above them, and this one conviction will decide the judg- 
ment to be pronounced upon them. If the result of a Christian 
training has wrought the persuasion that there is no special 
agency of Almighty wisdom and love involved in the Gospel, no 
degree of pre-eminence assigned to our faith among the other 
religions of the world will assure its certainty as regards doc- 
trine, or its sufficiency as a solution of the problems of human 
destiny. Now we say it is impossible for one who is nota Chris- 
tian to do justice to the view which a Christian takes of his re- 
ligion ; and it is also impossible for one who is a Christian to re- 
produce in his own mind, and to present with perfect fidelity, 
the conceptions and convictions included under other religions. 
Approximations may doubtless be made in either case to a satis- 
factory result attained by comparisons, and in proportion to the 
fulness of investigation, to the candor and impartiality brought 
to the inquiry, will be the degree of that approximation. Never, 
however, in any case, as we maintain, can an inquirer in this 
field so completely divest himself of the influence of his own 
hereditary opinions, whether he retains them or has rejected 
them, as to execute the whole task of thorough and impartial 
comparison with perfect fidelity. 

Nor do the contents of these volumes answer to their title. 
We look in vain through them to trace any cumulative processes 
of wisdom, or steady refinement of gross speculations into pure 
conceptions, which alone can answer to the meaning of the word 
Progress as applied to religious ideas. Indeed, if the volumes 
follow anything like a chronological order, they would indicate 
in many respects a progress backwards, as the mystical pietism 
which Mrs. Child portrays in the first of the religions under re- 
view represents a higher exhibition of the religious sentiment 
than does Mahometanism, the last of these religions. 

Our knowledge of all the religions of the world comes to us 
through Jewish or Christian channels, and so, beside the natural 
biases of feeling already referred to, there is another warping 
influence which must affect our judgments. The “ ideas” in- 
corporated in other religions have to be translated into our own 
ideas, and by our own ideas, before they will communicate them- 
selves to us ; and then it is not simply themselves that they com- 
municate, but distortions also of our own conceptions. Mrs. 
Child has wisely sought to make what allowance she can for the 
influence consciously wrought from this source ; but the difficulty 
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is that the misleading effect is wrought by an unconscious influ- 
ence. How is it possible for a New England Christian to enter 
into the dreamy pietism and the genealogical divinity of a 
Brahmin of India ? 

One very vital point in such a comparative review as Mrs. 
Child has undertaken concerns the relative antiquity of the va- 
rious shapings and developments of the “ religious ideas ” traced 
out in her volumes. We think she has erred in accepting the 
too confident assertions of some modern writers about the pre- 
sumed extreme antiquity of Hindoo and Chinese conceptions. 
We confess to being altogether sceptical as to any religious tra- 
ditions, and much more, as to any records in monuments or on 
parchments associated with faith or worship, which go back to 
an earlier historic period than do portions of the Old ‘Testament. 
We have yet to learn of any such memorials whose authenticity 
will endure a keen scrutiny. We ought not to close without rec- 
ognizing the beautiful tribute of affection and gratitude which 
Mrs. Child renders to the blessed faith of Jesus of Nazareth. 





Ghostly Colloquies. By the Author of ‘“ Letters from Rome,” 
‘‘Clouds and Sunshine,” ete. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 1856. 


Tuts is a pleasing, well-written series of interviews and con- 
versations between such ghosts, of famous men, as Cadmus and 
Columbus, Sophocles and Gray, Salvator Rosa and Byron, Hor- 
tensius and Beckford, Jason and Raleigh, Tacitus and Gibbon, 
Apicius and Vatel, Sejanus and Richard III., Marcus Brutus 
and John Adams, Praxiteles and Canova, Petronius and D’Orsay, 
Germanicus and Rienzi. The work, so far as we can judge, is 
done conscientiously : their earthly characters still hang around 
the spiritual personages, showing there is not only, as the natu- 
ralists say, a persistency in the species.of animals on earth, pre- 
venting them from being confounded together, but a certain 
everlasting perseverance in the quality of each individual soul. 
The idea of the book is not new, though the title is novel and 
happy, and the execution such as to convey considerable infor- 
mation both of the ancient and modern world, and present some 
interesting contrasts of the old with the new manners and modes 
of thought. Even a moderate success in an attempt at the res- 
urrection on earth of departed sages and actors in the theatre of 
time, is creditable to an author ; for it certainly is a very bold un- 
dertaking to handle a problem which has at once tasked and 
foiled the imagination of a Landor. We give to the present 
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writer, in his certainly respectable and instructive performance, 
our little benediction ; and we tell him we think he has at least 
succeeded better in fetching back the dead, than many witches 
and wizards have done, and that the old makers of history, as 
creatures of his fancy, still talk and act more in keeping than 
some later worthies appear to do, when they rap out their 
meanings through mahogany tables. Perhaps the mediums, 
wooden or living, in the latter case will improve. At any rate 
we will thank every one who can bring us into real converse 
with the invisible great and good. 





The Letters of Madame de Sévigné to her Daughters and 
Friends. Edited by Mrs. S. J. Hate. New York: Mason 
Brothers. 12mo. pp. 482. 


Here are not all of these famous letters, neither is this their 
first translation into English ; but the present selection seems to be 
judiciously made, and in this neat imprint will meet thousands for 
the first time, besides making the introduction of an Epistolary 
Library, whose second volume is to be Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, the subsequent ones ranging from Pope to Napoleon Bona- 
parte. We wish the brave enterprise success. We are glad it 
has fallen into this intelligent woman’s hands ; we trust it may 
prosper far more than we expect in a community so dependent 
upon highly-seasoned dishes for their intellectual repast. We 
wish that it had been a Female Epistolary Library, because by 
confining it to one sex their sympathy would have been more 
engaged ; and because, from natural facility of expression, from 
so readily catching the floating aroma of thought, from readier 
sympathies, too, and a richer flow of fancy, women are confessed 
to write better letters than men. There is but one drawback, 
from which, however, this volume does not suffer: they are sel- 
dom so instructed in public affairs as to bequeath to us much his- 
torical knowledge in their familiar correspondence. ‘This rare 
advantage fell to Madame de Seévigné: her great wealth, ex- 
tended acquaintance, exalted reputation, excellent sense, and 
court favor, make her correspondence an invaluable guide-book 
to the most splendid reign France ever knew. French scholars 
will of course prefer the originals. We cannot accuse the trans- 
lation of being written so exquisitely that it will always continue 
to be read for its language alone ; but it is generally easy and 
always lucid, presenting the Marquise’s excellent sense and 
Christian spirit in a very attractive form. Excepting her bigotry 
towards the Protestant party, and her doting upon her daughter’s 
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person, these letters are models of thought as well as expression, 
and deserve a place in every lady’s library. 

We wonder that Mrs. Hale resisted the temptation of saying 
anything upon the advantage of school practice in letter-writing, 
a branch of education to which no sufficient attention has yet 
been paid. With the immense extension of correspondence 
through cheap postage, to which the reduction of the present 
international extortion will give a new impulse, with the ever- 
increasing diffusion of our restless people, and the immensely 
widened circle of intelligent youth, agreeable, instructive, sensi- 
ble writing is hardly inferior in importance to intelligent speech. 
Most ladies have occasion for no other kind of literary composi- 
tion, but all have need of this. Always some member or friend 
of the family is absent, is at the West or upon a journey, with 
whom the young lady is the most natural vehicle of communica- 
tion. If, however, her training has been to receive, not to impart 
knowledge, if her hand has been exercised merely upon formal 
essays, if her reading has never been directed to those graceful 
utterances of thought and feeling which have proved unexpected 
fame to many a female letter-writer, she will have reason to 
complain that the best part of her preparation has been forgotten. 
Our idea is, in a word, that every young woman completing her 
school studies should be just as ready to express herself by pen 
as by tongue,—should be equally free from grammatical errors, 
which is not now the case, and entirely able to make herself 
respected, appreciated, and admired, in one form of utterance as 
the other. As contributing to this result, we shall be glad to 
welcome the coming volumes of this Library, trusting that it 
will not be extended to undue length, nor made to include any- 
thing which has only a great name to give it currency. 


Metrical Pieces, Translated and Original. By N. L. Frotu- 
INGHAM. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 362. 


Tuat a few —we will not, whatever our thought may be, 
add, and the best —of these ‘‘ Pieces”? have first seen the 
light in our own pages, must not forbid our word of hearty 
welcome for: the volume now in our hands. Indeed, our grati- 
tude for the rich music of their rhythm, and the sweet charms 
of their sentiment, is the rather craving of expression, because 
we have always esteemed it a privilege when we could relieve 
our often heavy pages with these melodies of sanctity. Varro 
tells of some two hundred and fifty theories of Magnum Bonum, 
the Supreme Good, as current in the ancient philosophy. There 
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are at least as many theories of poetry. If gratitude and per- 
sonal esteem for any writer of verse be in our hearts as we are 
reading any of his numbers, it would not be strange if those feel- 
ings should enter into and help make up our theory of poetry, 
for the occasion at least. However, whether it be that we are 
so influenced or not, we say there is poetry in this volume ; fan- 
cies fair and high ; images and semblances of truth which win 
a way for it, through a delight to the ear, to a welcome in the 
heart; holy and exalting lessons of pious trust and cheerful hope 
wrought in beauty like the rainbow from the relics of storm and 
tears. Of course, we prize the most the original pieces, and 
among these we select for a preferred love those which we have 
known the longest. In this method of our partiality we yield to 
the poet the highest tribute of an untaught rule of criticism, 
namely, in that, having written some of his earlier verses in our 
memory, we cherish the rather those which we can rehearse 
without the help of book. The hymns which have woven them- 
selves into our associations with the sacred offices of our churches, 
are unsurpassed, in our judgment, for such uses, by any in our 
language. The especial grace and charm of them, as identical 
with their peculiar characteristic, is in their exquisite appropriation 
of our sacred symbols, the forms and objects and emblems which 
our faith has sanctified to its service, or adopted as the expres- 
sion of its sentiments. Even the strictly Jewish symbols are so 
happily transfigured, as to leave us no effort in interpreting them 
as affiliated to a Christian meaning and sanctity. 

But we must not forget to say what else there is in the volume 
besides what we love the most. We add, therefore, that it con- 
tains Translations of pieces from the Greek, the Latin, the Ital- 
ian, and the German. How much of exact and elegant scholar- 
ship, and delicacy of apprehension, and severity of taste, and 
skill in rhythm, were needed to furnish in our hard mother- 
tongue answering representations of poems in these ‘“ learned 
languages,”’ it would be needless to say to the initiated, and use- 
less to announce to the uninitiated. 





Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian Testimonies : 
being Selections from the Works of eminent Theologians be- 
longing to Orthodox Churches. With Introductory and Oc- 
castonal Remarks. By JoHn Witson. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association. 1855. 12mo.° pp. 504. 


Tue frank and simple story which this volume tells on its title- 
page concerning its contents, renders it quite unnecessary for us 
to multiply words in introducing it to our readers. The volume 
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contains — in a form so amplified and systematized as in fact to 
constitute a wholly new work — the introductory portion of the 
former well-known volume of the author, entitled, ‘* Concessions of 
Trinitarians.”” By a vast deal of study, and under the guidance 
of a most conscientious accuracy and candor in selecting and 
verifying his quotations, the author has gathered from Christian 
writers who are not Unitarians, admissions, avowals, and em- 
phatic declarations, which fully authenticate the Christian char- 
acter and the Christian sentiments and principles of those who 
profess Unitarianism. There is but one plausible objection which 
those whom the volume offends may raise against it. They may 
say, —some of them have said, — that it is unfair to quote what 
some writers have uttered in favor of views associated with her- 
esy, when what they have uttered directly against the heresy is 
kept back. The answer which meets the objection is a simple 
one. ‘These views associated with heresy are a main element 
of the heresy, and do even neutralize its heretical character. So 
that if the book succeeds in exposing the inconsistency of those 
who commend certain principles, and yet condemn the legiti- 
mate consequences and concomitants of them, it accomplishes 
very effectively its leading design. 





INTELLIGENCE. 
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We have before us several valuable publications, which have crowded 
upon us in such numbers, and so late in the month, that it is impossible 
for us to do justice to them in our present issue. To some of them we 
must hereafter recur, that we may discuss them at our leisure. 

Foremost among them all have come to us in the most attractive form 
of typography, from the firm of Phillips, Sampson, & Co., two elegant 
volumes of the ‘‘ History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of 
Spain,” by William H. Prescott. After enjoying the pleasure of a 
full perusal of these volumes, we hope in our next number to share with 
our readers the satisfaction of a little talk upon the story, and the way 
in which it is told. In the mean while we must express our thanks to 
the author, who receives from the public at large, in Europe and Amer- 
ica, the same measure of respect and confidence as an accomplished 
historian, which he receives from those who know him personally for 
the graces, the courtesies, and the sterling excellences of his character 
as aman. The judgment pronounced in all quarters upon his new 
work is one of unqualified approbation. 
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Messrs. E. A. & G. L. Duyckincek, of New York, have published in 
a large royal octavo the first volume of their long-promised Cyclopedia 
of American Literature. Either before or after the completion of this 
work, we must pay to its laborious and faithful editors the well-deserved 
consideration of presenting to our readers a sketch of its method and 
contents. ‘Their plan embraces a complete review of American Litera- 
ture. An amount of research which only those who know something 
of its processes can appreciate, has been engaged upon those biograph- 
ical and critical investigations necessary in retracing the course of 
literary progress, with all its stages and all its helpers, on this continent, 
for more than two centuries. Every excellent quality of patience, 
fidelity, impartiality, good taste, large culture, and thorough informa- 
tion has been required, and, so far as we can judge, has been exercised, 
upon this admirable work. , Brief but lively Memoirs of the various 
writers, with the most characteristic extracts from their most character- 
istic publications, enrich these instructive pages. 


Foi a series of years the welcome with which we always greet that 
excellent newspaper, the Boston Evening Transcript, was raised to an 
especial warmth on Saturday evening, because of a series of articles 
then in course of publication bearing the signature of ‘‘A Sexton of 
the Old School.’”’ Rare and rich learning, quaint humor, various 
wisdom, and the treasures of a richly stored mind, presented in all the 
moods of fancy, fun, drollery, and sage solemnity, characterized those 
papers. The writer of them was evidently the reader in a large library, 
a shrewd observer of the world of men, and a most skilful player upon 
the harp of human feelings. Though neither cynic nor stoic, satirist 
nor sybarite, trifler nor hypochondriac, voluptuary nor ascetic, there 
was still a rare combination of some of the least objectionable elements 
of all these humanities in his amazingly diversified sketches of incidents 
and men. Messrs. Dutton & Wentworth have published this series of 
papers in two beautiful volumes, entitled ‘‘ Dealings with the Dead.’’ 
The writer of them is Lucius Manlius Sargent, Esq., and he deserves 
to succeed Sir Thomas Brown in bearing the title of the Poet Laureate 
of Death. 


The author of ‘‘ Peter Schlemihl in America’’ has given us a new 
production of his keenly satirical pen, under the title of ‘* Modern Pil- 
grims : showing the Improvements in Travel, and the Newest Methods 
of reaching the Celestial City.”’ (2 volumes, 12mo. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co.) ‘Though the work has some dull pages, and occasion- 
ally strains too hard after wit, and treats with injustice some of the 
serious matters of its satire, it may still be read with profit and pleas- 
ure. Its hits are often most fair even when the hardest, and its rail- 
lery need not provoke ill-humor even in those whose infirmities it 
treats with some rudeness. 


While Mr. Thackeray has been lecturing in New York and Boston 
upon those heavy lumps of coarse and vulgar humanity, the Four 
Royal Georges of England, Redfield of New York, a wise and gener- 
ous publisher, has given us the Lives of their Queens, in two volumes 
from the skilful pen of Dr. Doran. In what one particular these royal 
personages, male or female, were elevated above the Fetishes who 
received the homage of the benighted Pacific-Islanders, it would really 
be hard to say. A sad, a very sad page in the history of idolatries, 
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follies, vanities, and vices is that which these memoirs fill. Still there 
is instruction in it. Dr. Doran has proved himself a most able, thor- 
ough, and conscientious explorer of the field over which his theme has 
led him. He has gathered faithfully every particular that can give 
interest or a serious moral to the subjects of his pages. 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have published, in two of their familiar 
and easily managed volumes, “ ‘The Life and Works of Goethe; with 
Sketches of his Age and Contemporaries, from published and unpub- 
lished Sources. By G. H. Lewes.” A cursory examination of these 
volumes has satisfied us of their claims to a deliberate and careful 
perusal. They are evidently filled, not with panegyrics upon Goethe, 
nor with second-hand relations of his life and works, but with the con- 
scientious labors of a competent critic and investigator. As such we 
see that the work is highly commended abroad. 


Very valuable and quite fresh information, gathered at this very 
point of time, on ‘‘ The Russian Empire, its Resources, Government, 
and Policy,’’ may be found in a book bearing that title, just published 
by Messrs. Moore, Wilstach, Keys, & Co., of Cincinnati. It includes 
the personal observation of a recent traveller from America, one who 
knew how to examine and inquire, and how to relate the results. 


Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. have ratified their promise to the liter- 
ary public of a complete and elegant edition of the ‘‘ British Essayists,”’ 
by the issue of the first four volumes of the series, containing ‘‘ The 
Tatler.’’ The shape, style, and illustrative matter connected with this 
edition leave us nothing to desire. The enterprise is a generous one, 
and we have no misgiving as to its being generously acknowledged and 
supported. A new generation of readers, multiplied a thousand-fold 
beyond the number of any previous generation, will be sure to indorse 
the judgment of the wise and the good of an earlier age, that the old 
Essayists form a collection of writers to be valued equally for what 
they wrote and for the pure English style in which it is presented on 
the page. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, have just published an 
elegantly illustrated volume, in octavo size, entitled, ‘* Village and Farm 
Cottages. The Requirements of American Village Homes considered 
and suggested ; with Designs for such Houses of moderate Cost.’’ The 
letter-press of the volume, which abounds in good taste, wise counsel, 
and practical experience, is furnished by Messrs. H. W. Cleaveland 
and William and Samuel D. Backus. The beauty of the designs 
here presented, and the attractions gathered round such homes as are 
here described, are enough to make us quite uneasy in our city dwell- 
ings. We commend the volume as an indispensable aid to those who 
are planning a habitation. 


Though Mr. De Quincey declined to have the novel of his early 
composition, called ‘* Klosterheim, or the Masque,” resuscitated in 
the series of his writings issued by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, another 
very busy and successful firm in this city, Messrs. Whittemore, Niles, 
and Hall, have ventured to thwart the author’s own judgment by repub- 
lishing the novel. We are glad of it. The work should not have 
been left to oblivion. It contains some of the finest tokens of De 
Quincey’s genius, and will be sure of the favor of many readers. 
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“ Mimic Life ; or, Before and Behind the Curtain. A Series of Nar- 
ratives,’’ — is the title of a new work from the pen of Mrs. Anna Cora 
Ritchie (late Mrs. Mowatt), just issued by Ticknor and Fields. It 
contains three Narratives, essentially true to the facts of reality and 
life. 


‘¢ Phenixiana; or, Sketches and Burlesques, by John Phenix,’’ 
describes itself in its title. It is published by D. Appleton & Co.; as 
is also, ‘‘ The Irish Abroad and at Home; at the Court and in the 
Camp; with Souvenirs of ‘ the Brigade.’ Reminiscences of an Emi- 
grant Milesian.”’ 


John P. Jewett & Co. have published ‘‘ The Heathen Religion in 
its Popular and Symbolical Development,’ by Rev. Joseph B. Gross. 


Phillips, Sampson, & Co. have published an amusing but a wise book, 
ealled ‘* Plain Talk and Friendly Advice to Domestics ; with Counsel 
on Home Matters.”’ 


Of Juvenile Works for the present season, the most attractive which 
we have seen are the following : — 

“ Love of Country ; or, Sobieski and Hedwig. Compiled and Trans- 
lated from the French, by Trauermantel.”’ 

‘¢ Molly and Kitty; or, Peasant Life in Ireland; with other Tales. 
Translated from the German, by Trauermantel.”’ 

‘‘The Bears of Augustusburg, an Episode in Saxon History. By 
Gustave Nieritz. With other Tales. ‘Translated by Trauermantel.”’ 

These pretty books, attractively adorned with brightly colored en- 
gravings, and so fulfilling the most reasonable expectations of children, 
are published by Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. ‘The same firm, en- 
couraged by the wonderful success of their last year’s little tableaux 
story called ‘‘ Fanny Gray,’’ the demand for which is still active, have 
issued another for this year, called ‘‘ Harry and Aggie, or the Ride.’’ 
From the same firm we have an agreeable compend of the more recent 
gems of poetry gathered from favorite writers, called ‘‘ Heart Songs: 
a Book for the Gift Season,’’ — embracing a large variety of sentiments 
uttered with the graces and the music of true verse. Also, a sweet 
little wedding gift, called ‘‘ Buds for the Bridal Wreath.” 


Two other Juveniles are furnished by Messrs. Whittemore, Niles, and 
Hall, viz.: ‘‘ Saint Gildas, or the Three Paths, by Julia Kavanagh ”’ ; 
and ** The Blue Ribbons, a Story of the Last Century, by Anna 
Harriet Drury.”’ 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The Theological School at Cambridge. — Most, if not all, of our readers 
are aware that the two Boards of Government in the administration of 
Harvard College, three years ago, invoked the exercise of the chancery 
powers of the Supreme Judicial Court of this Commonwealth, in a mat- 
ter relating to the Theological School at Cambridge. The State, as 
successor to the Colony of Massachusetts, claims as the founder a right 
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of direct administration of the College. Though no evidence, satisfac- 
tory to all who have investigated the question, has as yet been produced 
in positive proof that the original grant of money voted by the Court for 
the foundation of the College was ever paid, and though the generous 
bequest of the private individual whose honored name the College bears 
was confessedly the treasury of its earliest years, the authority claimed 
by the Commonwealth has never been disputed in our legislative halls. 
This authority has been exercised by limitations in the chartered rights 
of the College, and by an official representation of the State in the 
Board of Overseers. Nor has this authority been restricted to the 
affairs of the College proper, the original academic institution planted 
at Cambridge, which alone owes anything to the public treasury. The 
four Professional Schools, of Medicine, Divinity, Law, and Science, 
which have gathered around the academical nucleus, and which never 
received anything from the State, but were all founded and endowed 
by gifts of private individuals, are equally with the College proper 
under the supervision of the Legislature through its official representa- 
tion. No professor or instructor in either of these departments can 
hold office under the election of the President and Fellows, except by 
the approbation of the Board of Overseers. 

The foundation of a Theological School in connection with the Col- 
lege was an incident associated with the progress of the controversy in 
the Congregationalist body which is referred to on our previous pages. 
The earnest desire of some religious and generous men among us raised 
the answering conviction in their minds of the possibility of connecting 
with a cherished literary institution —the oldest and the best in the 
land—an unsectarian Theological School. It was believed that the 
progress of a Christian liberality, the abatement of sectarian strifes, and 
the sympathies which might triumph over differences of opinion on 
subordinate points, would all favor the successful working of such a 
plan. Accordingly the endowments of the School were given to it in 
the exercise of the largest liberality, unfettered by sectarian conditions. 
Indeed, such sectarian conditions were recognized only to provide for 
the absolute exclusion of them in the use of the funds, and in the in- 
struction of candidates for the ministry. Instead, however, of witness- 
ing such a progress of ‘‘ Liberal sentiments ’’ as the founders of the 
School had fondly hoped would advance over this community, the result 
has disappointed them. The connection of a theological seminary 
with a ‘* State institution ’’ has been the occasion of much complaint, nor 
has the plea of the unsectarian character of the School been of the least 
avail to subdue opposition. The fact that a theological school founded 
and endowed by Unitarians, and expected to serve the interests of Uni- 
tarlanism, was in any way connected with the College, has been the 
occasion of hostility to both these institutions. Some of the enemies of 
the unpopular sect have availed themselves of all the liberty which 
simple honesty would allow, and have on occasions even trespassed 
beyond that limit, in affirming that the influence and the funds of a 
State College were turned to the support of Unitarianism. If we chose 
to enlarge upon this point, we might remind all who are concerned in 
the matter, that of the million of dollars now constituting the funded 
property of Harvard College, more than eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars, that is, more than four fifths, has been given to it by Unitarians. 
But the opposition and the plea, fair or unfair, have answered the pur- 
pose of those who have urged them. The Corporation of the College 
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originally ene to the community for the funds which created the 
Theological School ; but before a quarter of a century had elapsed, that 
honored body were made to feel that any interest or zeal which it ex- 
hibited in behalf of the efficiency of the School would be represented to 
the injury of the College. Accordingly, — whatever the fact, — the 
appearances of things for several years past have indicated that the 

heological School must not look for the same hearty concern in the 
Corporation that was manifested for the fame and prosperity of the 
Law, the Medical, and the Scientific Schools. 

One consequence of this state of things has been a gradual chilling of 
the interest of the early friends of the School, and a conviction that, 
however much or little the College might suffer from the connection, 
the Theological institution never would prosper as its founders had 
hoped. 

The claim of the State to a direct share in the management of the 
College and all its Professional Schools, having been unchallenged, has 
within a few years asserted itself in ways indicating an intention of 
using its utmost authority in the case. The Board of Overseers is now 
to be regarded as constituted and chosen by the Legislature, with the 
express understanding that it shall include representatives of every 

olitical party and every religious denomination in the Commonwealth. 
To this Board the nomination of Professors for a Unitarian Theological 
School must be submitted. Its members must either put themselves 
between certain pledged funds and the appropriation of them according 
to the intent of their donors, or they must ratify and sanction the nomi- 
nations for religious teachers of men whom they may regard as the 
abetters of fatal heresies. It was in view of embarrassments realized 
and apprehended from this source, that the chancery jurisdiction of the 
Court was invoked to relieve the College Corporation of the adminis- 
tration of the funds of the Theological School, and to commit them to 
another body of Trustees. The plea advanced was, that the original 
and superior functions of the Corporation were prejudiced in their ex- 
ercise by a subordinate and incidental function, while at the same time 
the Theological funds could be and ought to be administered by a 
method better adapted to secure the intent of their donors. 

The Court has decided that the case does not call for or justify its 
interposition to accomplish the end contemplated when its judication 
was invoked. Matters therefore remain precisely as they were, and so 
they must continue. Ofcourse we cannot enter into any criticism of 
the decision : we will not even express our feelings about the result. 

We have no objection to making a candid and full announcement to all 
interested in the fact, who may not be aware of it, that, though the The- 
ological School funds are the gifts of Unitarians, there is nothing to hin- 
der their being used by any denomination of Christians. Should the 
changes with which time is big, and the strange courses of events which 
experience leads us always to look for, ever give a prevailing power in 
the administration of the College to the Calvinists, the Baptists, the 
Methodists, or the Episcopalians, there is no word or letter hampering 
the use of a single dollar ever given to it by a Unitarian, which pre- 
vents its being turned to the service of either of those denominations. 

In the mean while, we can see no relief for the embarrassments which 
may possibly arise in the Board of Overseers in its relations with the 
Divinity School, except in this suggestion,— that the Board might 
assign all its responsibility in the case to the members of the Com- 
mittee chosen annually for the Visitation of the Divinity School. 








